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Better Solvents 
mean 


Better Products 


Adages are often wrong! 








Skellysolve for Animal and 
Vegetable Oil Extraction 


Applications 
SKELLYSOLVE-B. Making edible oilsand 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, flax- 
seed, peanuts, cottonseed and the like. 
Closed cup flash point about —20°F 
SKELLYSOLVE-C. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve-B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. Closed cup 
flash point about 13°F 
SKELLYSOLVE-D. Quality solvent at 
competitive prices. For degreasing 
meat scraps, extracting oil-saturated 
fuller’s earth, general extraction uses. 
Closed cup flash point about 3° F. 
SKELLYSOLVE-F. Extracting cottonseed 
meals and other products in labora- 
tory analytical work. Originally made 
to conform to A.O.C.S. specifications 
for petroleum ether, and for phayma- 
ceutical extractions where finest qual- 
ity solvent is desired. Closed cup flash 
point about —50°F. 
SKELLYSOLVE-H. Making edible and in- 
edible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than that of Skel 
lysolve-C or -D. Closed cup flash point 
about 20 F. 








“'Doc’’ MacGEE says: Putting “all 
your eggs in one basket” can be the 
far-sighted thing to do .. . especially 
when it comes to Solvents! One 
100°% dependable source of supply 

Skellysolve. Regardless of floods, 
snows, windstorms and war, Skelly- 
solve’s flexible manufacturing and 
shipping methods deliver the goods. 


You can depend on Skellysolve. 
Specifications are always “on the 
button” to protect your product and 
your manufacturing processes. Close 
boiling ranges. Low order of toxicity. 
Sweet odor. Low sulphur content. A 
minimum of unsaturates, pyrogenic 
decomposition products and exces- 
sively volatile compounds. 


LS ) 


Ask any plant operator about Skel- 
lysolve’s fast vaporization from oils 
and meals, low end points, freedom 
from greasy residues and low sol- 
vent losses. Compare Skellysolve for 
batch-after-batch uniformity and 
you'll see why so many users con- 
clude it’s good business to “put all 
your eggs in one basket” when it 
comes to Skellysolve! 


For free technical information, write 
today! If yours is a special solvent 
application problem, take advantage 
of the services of the Skellysolve 
Technical Fieldman. He'll be happy 
to try to help you solve your prob- 
lem. Call, write or wire. There is no 
obligation, of course. 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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GOOD EXPORT 
DEMAND FOR 
1954 CROP 


Brussels, Belgium—It has be- 
come a standing joke with 
members of the Agricultural 
Foreign Trade Mission of 
which I am a member that whenever we go into 
another country the one commodity they want in 
quantity is SOYBEANS. Wheat, cotton, corn, the 
other commodities we have in surplus are also in 
plentiful supply over here. Fats and oils and pro- 
teins are not in plentiful supply. 

A new factor is now entering the picture in 
European countries. In the attempts to increase 
the food supplies in most countries extensive 
wheat acreage increases have been supported by 
subsidies and price supports. Wheat production 
has soared far above prewar levels. Livestock 
production has been fostered to the point where 
much greater percentages of their meat products 
have been produced right here at home. But the 
stimulus in wheat production has made less and 
less land available for feed grains. Protein meals 
are becoming more and more of a factor in their 
livestock feeding operations. 

Soybeans produce more high quality protein 
meal per ton of raw material than anything else 
they can buy. They like it for feeding. The 
crushers like soybeans because they supply work 
for their plants in greater tonnages before they 
reach saturation of the oil markets. Soybean oil is 
becoming recognized as a very valuable food oil, 
especially for blending with hard oils such as 
rapeseed oil, in the making of margarines and 
shortening. Our new schedule of support prices 
makes 1954 crop American soybeans look very in- 
viting to European buyers. Considerable buying 
on futures is now taking place. All buyers over 
here are following our markets very closely. | 
find they know more about them than I am able 
to pick up from the available news sources here. 

In my book it all adds up to the probability of 
the greatest export demand in history for Ameri- 
can soybeans, when the 1954 crop movement be- 
gins and prices become more competitive. We will 
probably need every bit of it! And it may well 
mean 25 or even 50 cents per bushel to growers 
on every bushel of soybeans grown in 1954, too. 
Don’t sell the 1954 soybean crop short! ! 

But it is unfortunate that the crops which we 
now hold in surplus are the very crops not wanted 
in quantity over here, and the commodity on 
which we are short is the very commodity which 
buyers in every country we have visited so far 
want to buy in quantity. Acreage control meas 
ures instituted this year will assist in making 
this adjustment. 


“ 


By GEO. M. STRAYER 


MARKET FOR London, England — England 
GOOD QUALITY and the United Kingdom 
SOYBEANS have made remarkable 

strides down the comeback 
trail in recent years. A nation which was the 
world’s largest creditor nation when she entered 
the war was the world’s largest debtor nation 
when the war ended. The British people accepted 
austerity, they did without things which other 
Europeans thought they had to have, and they 
looked at the longtime viewpoint. 

My observations lead me to believe that a 
rapidly increasing market for our soybeans is 
being established here in Britain. They want our 
oil and they want our meal. What more can 
we ask? 

We have only two things which can stand in 
our way. The first is price. Acreage and weather 
conditions, plus demand, will determine that price. 
The second is our willingness to so arrange our 
export shipments that we deliver a good quality 
product. 


INDUSTRY Soybeans at too high a price are 
GOES TO almost as bad for our industry as 
EXTREMES are soybeans at too low a price. 
Word reaching me over here indi- 
cates nearby soybeans now well over the $4 mark. 
While it is good for the man still holding his 
1953-crop soybeans, it is bad for our industry. 

Overly high prices tend to stimulate planted 
acreages, especially when they come at soybean 
planting time. With the huge acreage increase 
already scheduled for this year it is extremely 
bad to have the present surge in bean prices serve 
as impetus for an even greater 1954 acreage. 
There will be plenty of expansion without the 
stimulus of increasingly high prices. 

To add to the confusion the same high prices 
tend to drive buyers away from the end com- 
modities, and once they have shifted to other oil 
and meal supplies it is always very difficult to 
bring them back. Thus, with an even greater crop 
stimulated by the high prices at present we will 
have driven away the very markets we will need 
very badly next fall when the new crop movement 
starts. Buyers do not make changes unless forced 
to do so by price or supply. Now we have short 
supplies and high prices. Next fall we may well 
have the reverse situation. 

Gur industry needs stability Buyers prefer 
adequate supplies at rather uniform prices. We 
provide the exact opposite. First we go too high, 
then we go to the other extreme. Perhaps the 
1954 crop will bring us to a point of stability. We 
will be more healthy when we reach that point. 
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ACHENBACH GRAIN CO. Julesburg, Colo. 


BOLTED STEEL GRAIN STORAGE TANKS 


@ Step by step, Achenbach Grain Com- operating costs. They never crack or 
pany has expanded. The latest are two crumble. In over thirty years none has 
8 ft. by 26 ft. diameter Columbian ever worn out ... or been razed by 
Bolted Steel Grain Tanks, bringing their tornado 
total to 166,000 bushels capacity. It is a Whether you deal in wheat, corn, oats, 
demonstration of one outstanding barley, soybeans, flax, cotton seeds, pea- 
Columbian feature .. . easy expansion. nuts. rice. coffee beans. linseed ... you 
Whether it is additional rings to boost need the fire-proof, weather-proof, ro- 
the size of low tanks or duplicate tanks, dent-proof safety of Columbian grain 
Columbian makes the job easy ... even tanks 
years after the original placement. Detailed blueprints are furnished. Use 
30lted section construction means low- any kind of labor. We will provide a 
er first cost, faster less expensive erec- supervisor, or a complete erection crew! 
tion using semi-skilled labor and long, Write today for fact-filled, illustrated 
trouble-free service life with minimum free literature and specifications. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK Co. 39-4) 


P. O. Box 4048-U Kansas City, Missouri We J 
a, 
Associate Member of the Grain and Feed Dealers National Association pa a 
Trade Mark Reg 
U.S. Pat. Off 





FREE Engineering Service 


ie : Let us make certain that your storage tank instal- 
U S$ D A lation meets your specific needs and location. 
All preliminary engineering service is provided 


APPROVED without charge. 
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ACTIVITIES OF YOUR ASSOCIATION 


EXHIBIT SPACE ON MEZZANINE FLOOR OF HOTE! . | Here’s Where 
a. eae — You Will Meet 
Your Exhibitors 


in rapidly, but some good choices 
are left. Reservations are made in 
the order received. If you wish your 
firm represented by a booth at the 
big combined convention, phone, 
wire or write for complete informa 
tion 

Geo McCulley, busine man 
ager, American Soybean Association, 
Hudson, Iowa 


Convention in Brief 


Aug. 30—National Soybean Pro 
cessors Association 

EXHIBITS. Here ; hown the meet all segments of the industry Aug. 3l1—American Soybean A 
floor plan of the exhibit space on the representatives of processing firms, sociation, session on utilization and 
mezzanine floor of Hotel Peabody at country handlers, producers and util processing 
Memphis, Tenn., where the com izers of soybeans and soybean pro Sept. 1—American Soybean Asso 
bined conventions of the American ducts—at the same time and the clation, production, storage, han- 
Soybean Association and the Na ame place. They will be together for dling, and marketing. 
tional Soybean Processors Associa four successive days of meetings, and Sept. 1, evening—Annual Ameri 
tion will be held Aug. 30-31, and it is being freely predicted in larger can Soybean Association banquet 
Sept. 1-2 numbers than ever before Sept. 2—American Soybean Asso 

Here exhibitors will be able to Reservations for booths are coming ciation, field trip to Arkansas point 


More than 3 


Generations FU LT Oo ie 
SUPERIOR 


have 


Depended upon 


BURLAP BAGS 
COTTON BAGS 
USED BURLAP BAGS Mame: A 5 "| 
USED COTTON BAGS pe * 
MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 
EAGLE SAIL COTTON TWINE 


EAGLE MACHINE THREAD Folton 
FULTEX TARPAULINS SAA BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta @® New Orleans @ Dallas © St. Louis © Denver @ Los Angeles @ Kansas City, Kans. 
Savannah ® Minneapolis © New York City, 347 Madison Ave. © Winter Haven, Fla. ® San Francisco ® Phoenix 
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NOW ...measure Soy Bean Ol! Content 
ELECTRONICALLY 


With the new 


Model 300 LOS Steinlite 


FAT and OIL TESTER 


Practical usage among soybean processors has 

proven the effectiveness of this new electronic 

instrument for rapid, easily made and accurate 

oil content determinations. Now you can make 

oil tests with !% the cost and in 1/20 the time 
The Stein Laboratory Mill was of the official method now in use. In addition, 
a patter for kd sot non-skilled help in your plant can duplicate the 
multaneous grinding ofseybean  yesults of the official method by 5 of 1 percent. 
vent. In 5 minutes this grinder- This quick and accurate Steinlite Fat and Oil 
extractor is capable of grinding Tester will enable you to concentrate your pur- 
100 grams of soybeans in 100 ml. chases in higher oil content beans . .. to rapidly 
ai et a pon — determine the residual oil in your press cake 
pass through a U.S. standard for better plant control. Fill in the coupon be- 
No. 45 woven wire cloth sieve. low. Get the full story. 


Know the Oil Content. . It Pays! 


The two samples of soybeans shown, may look alike. You can employ the new 300 LOS Steinlite to 
However, an increase of 2‘~ in oil content, one sample protect your profit two ways...by accurately 
over the other, may mean an extra profit to you of measuring the oil content of whole beans, and by 
more than $150 on a carload basis. checking the oil content of your meal. 

















on Senne 
| 


| 
Accurate Within .5 of 1% Money Back Guarantee 

Results of the new 300 LOS Steinlite are accurate to The new 300 LOS Steinlite Fat and Oil Tester 
5 of 1% of the oil content determined by the of- is guaranteed to perform as advertised, or your 


ficial method. Field installations have confirmed its money back. Defective parts and workmanship 
reliability. are guaranteed for a year. Inquiries invited. 


- - - - SAVE TIME AND MONEY- - - - = 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Dept SD5 


61% West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicayo ¢ Ilinei 
a 
Gentlemer 
al ‘ease send me fullfinformation on the new 300 LOS Stein 
lite at and Oi! Tester. I understand your engineer will 


(SRO 19ADE REPORTING BUREAU tladly cooperate to determine the applicability of this in 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY TE: eS ee eee 


618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 6, Ill. 























“World's Leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 40 Years” 
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Start Beans Before Weeds 


eae ARE equal or superior are close together in the row, so 
to any wher crop in smothering they ‘help each other up’; that there 
out weeds, C. J. Willard, Ohio State are few or no holes in the cover es- 
University pant srg told the Tri- tablished by the soybeans, and that 
State Soybean Conference at Colum- the beans themselves gather height 
bus in April rapidly 
“We have noted repeatedly in our “Soybeans, when inoculated can 
chemical weed control tests on bean: grow rapidly in low-nitrogen soils 
drilled solid at the Ohio Station if they have an abundance of min- 
that in many instances the untreated erals and favorable physical con- 
beans control the weeds so well that dition 
we have difficulty in making read Never use a fertilizer containing 
ings on the effectiveness of the herbi nitrogen on soybeans at seeding 
cide aid Dr. Willard time. It will just help the weeds. I 
‘The essential item, then, is to get once saw a field where a farmer had 
the beans ahead of the weeds. Bean finished the field with 3-12-12 after 
planted while the ground is cool starting with 0-12-12 The main 
verminate slowly and grow slowly field ‘didn’t have a weed in it,’ to 
A number of weeds, such as pigweed quote the farmer comment. The 
and lambsquarter, grow more rapid part finished with 3-12-12 had 
ly this time of year than do soys lambsquarter five feet high, so that 
Karly seeding of soybeans in a weedy it was impossible to combine the 
field encourages their overgrowth area. Nine pounds of nitrogen per 
by weed: acre had pushed the lambsquarter 
Jeans should be planted on moist ahead of the beans just after germin 
warm soil, shallow but covered. They ation, and it stayed there the rest of 
will then come up in five or six days the year 
and it takes a vigorous growing per “Cultivation of soybeans drilled 
ennial weed to outgrow them olid to be effective must be done 
Jeans should be planted thick when the weeds are small. This 
Thick planting insures that the beans means the beans are also small. If a 


INOCULATE 
SOY BEANS 


with 


abc, 
Inoculator 


IT PAYS 


The Urbana Laboratories 


Urbana, Illinois 


harrow or rotary hoe is used on 
beans drilled solid a considerable 
proportion of the beans will be killed 
at the same time. This is another 
advantage of thick seeding. All you 
get out of late harrowing on most 
soll types is burning a little gasoline 
to drag the harrow over the field 

“Chemical control of weeds in 
soybeans is yet only partially suc 
cessful. So far, no herbicide has 
been found that can be applied to 
beans post-emergence, and take 
out any important soybean weeds 
There are no important weeds in 
the Cornbelt that are more sensi 
tive to 2,4-D than soybean 

“The most successful pre-emer 
gence herbicide has been DNBP 
sold commercially under the 
trademarks Premerge and Sinox PE 
The rate should be from five to ten 
pounds active ingredient per acre, 
with seven pounds a good average 
recommendation for beans drilled 
solid. On rowed beans, the amount 
can be reduced by spraying ove1 
each row. DNBP will be safer and 
more effective if the soil over the 
beans is smooth and firm, not in 
ridges as the drill leaves it. Use a 
roller, smoothing harrow, or any spe 
cial smoothing device 

“Two new materials now on the 
market as Alanap and CIPC have 
given promising results in our trials 
Alanap has been somewhat superior 
to CIPC in our tests, but not else 
where. The North Central Weed 
Control Conference at Kansas City 
last December recommended CIPC 
for pre-emergence use on soybean 


Try Companion Crop 
For Weed Control 


TIYHE USE of a companion crop with 
soybeans for weed control will be 
widely tested in the soybean area of 
the North Central region this sum- 
mer, R. S. Dunham, University of 
Minnesota agronomist, told the Tri 
State Soybean Conference at Co 
lumbia, Mo., Mar. 18 
Dunham reported on a Minnesota 
study of companion crops for weed 
control in soybeans in which a com 
parison was made of soybeans with 
and without a companion crop in 
both six-inch and forty-inch rows 
Two methods were tried: (1) crops 
sown immediately after planting the 
soybeans, and (2) crops sown 18 days 
before planting the soybeans 
Soybeans sown with a grain drill 
in six-inch rows and with winter 
wheat or winter rye as a companion 
ciop yielded as much or more than 
those without a companion. crop 
whether they were drilled or planted 
in cultivated rows, said Dunham 
Weed control in the narrow rows 
was much superior when a compan 
ion crop was used and was about 
equal to that achieved by cultivation 
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Of the companion crops tried, only first introduced as a seed crop in In 1935 an extensive soybean va 
Wheat, rye, and field peas gave southern Indiana riety demonstration was held on his 
satisfactory weed control. Field peas, He saw and had a very active part farm in conjunction with the annual 
however, caused lodging of the sov- in the transition from the production meeting of the American Soybean 
bean of the seed of the black-seeded hay Association in Indiana. He or mem 

Additional advantages of the com varieties to the newest vellow-seeded bers of his family have cooperated 
panion crop with the drilled bean commercial varieties. He helped to continuously with Purdue Univer 
included reduced lodging and earlier popularize the black-seeded Kingwa sity since 1935 in the soybean variety 
maturity. Soybeans in the wheat or hay variety but changed to the vel development program 
rye plots at one location matured low-seeded varieties Gibson, Patoka, Wagner is survived by five daugh 

ven days before those in cultivated Lincoln, Wabash, Perry and Clark a ters, all of whom live in the Evans 
rows and nine days before those in they became available. He saw avy ville area, and two sons Bernard 
ix-inch rows without a companio; erage vields of soybeans rise from farms the family farm and Cyril 
crop, said Dunham 25 up to 45 bushels per acre on hi farms near Eldorado, Ill. Both sons 

The height of the soybeans was farm in the past two decades through are active cooperators in the soy 
reduced in both the wheat and rye the use of the best adapted varietic bean breeding projects of the uni 
plots but the lowest pod was carried and improved cultural practices versities in their respective states 
higher on the plant than in the cul 
tivated 40-inch-row plot 

Where the soybeans were planted 
in 40-inch rows and cultivated, none 
of the companion crops had much 
effect on the weeds in the row and 
in some. instance ovbean yield 
were reduced, according to Dunham 

The companion crops were ineffec 
tive for weed control when they 
were planted 18 days before planting 
oy bean 


Dunham emphasized that he did XGREA TER CA 
not know at the present time how 
widely the results might be applied 
LONGER LIFE oo wc 


Indiana Soybean OF DOUBLE-THICKNESS 


- STEEL — AND ROLLED 
Pioneer Passes BOLT HOLES TO GIVE RIGIDITY 


DIMPLED FOR SMOOTH 


OUIS WAGNER, 81, one of the PERFORMANCE 


- pioneer Indiana soybean grower 

and longtime cooperator with Pur 

due University, died at the home of 

, THREE 

a daughter, M1 Marie Hirsch, in 

Evansville, Ind., Mar. 3 THICKNESSES OF 
Wagner took a keen interest in STEEL IN BACK f 

new agricultural developments and GIVES GREATER 


i ag cs 0 Deg | a SMOOTH 
was always highly variety consciou RIGIDITY CURVATURE OF 


Soybeans looked good to him when : / BODY ELIMINATES 
CONCENTRATED WEAR 


LARGER a ENDS EXTENDED 
. AND LOCKED UNDER 
INCREASED HEIGHT tytn 


OF ENDS AND SUPPORT BODY 


FRONT LIP TAPERED ENDS TO 
DECREASE DRAG OF PICK-UP. 
NESTING FACILITATES — - — 
SHIPPING AND STORAGE auge steel — 
All Welded — No Rivets 


FORT WORTH HI-CAP buckets are designed for high-speed elevators, 


although they may be used for replacements in old elevators where 





increased capacity is required. They are suitable for use in either chain 
or belt elevators and will discharge properly at high or medium belt 
sperds. They may be spaced on very close centers, or continuous. 


WRITE F TALOG SECTION 416 om 
WRITE FOR CA re) awe 


STEEL AND Me ed ncdibedion Sis 
FORT WORTH wacuwery co "Gb" SPROCKETS 

LOUIS WAGNER, right, was always lane wane aaa 
re teinne die rye mere ebeut the on ais pect WORTH, TEXAS MULTIPLE V-BELTS 
INDUSTRIAL FANS 


soybean crop. At left is Ray Servies, * CHICAGO + MEMPHIS + $7. Lous + ATLANTA + HOUSTON 
a riand * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO + KANSAS CITY + stnsey CITY POWER SHOVELS 
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What 
Are Top 


Soybean 
Yields? 


(Staff Written) 
WHAt ARE the top soybean yield 


e can produce in this country‘ 


One of our readers wrote recently 

1 am hoping to read soon that the 
plant breeders have developed a new 
type bean plant that is relatively 
hort and bushy and a_ prolific 
breeder. Seventy-bushel beans do not 
eem like an impossibility to me, 
especially if beans respond to irri 
gation.” 

Digest Editor Geo. M. Strayer sug 
gested the possibility of 100-bushel 
yields in a recent editorial 

How close are we to such yields? 

What 
them” 

What are the factors that prevent 
70 bushel crops—or even 40- or 50 


teps must we take to reach 


9 


bushel crops in most section 


Wrote Experts 


To find out the Digest wrote to 
experts, both 
leading producers and research men, 
and asked them the above questions 

The response was astonishing. It 
howed that many able men are giv- 
ing close attention to the question of 
oybean production 


a large number of 


higher 
Following is our attempt to sum 
marize their answer 


70 Bushels Here. Seventy-bushel 
vields are already here, at least in 
test plots, our informants told us 
They have been produced a few 
time in mall plots by plant 
breeder 

C. R. Weber, associate professor, 
lowa State College, and agronomist, 
USDA, says 70 bushels per acre were 
produced in test plots on the agron 
omy farm at the college in 1952. He 
emphasizes that this was in a good 
season, from good strains in small 
plots. The stand was good and there 
were no weeds or harvesting losses. 

Herbert W. Johnson, U.S Depart 


10 


. : 
v 


ment of Agriculture research agron- 
omist at Beltsville, Md., writes: “I 
think we will obtain a 70-bushel 
yield under irrigation within the 
next two or three years.” 

On a larger scale, Martin G. Weiss, 
chief of the field crops research 
branch of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, says the highest yields 
he has seen were in the Mississippi- 
Yazoo Delta in 1950 He visited 
fields where combine measurements 
indicated yields of 65 bushels per 
acre. Fields a 
would average close to 60 bushels an 
acre, he say 


large as 800 acres 


Indiana is also close to 70 bushels 
an acre in its top fields, K. E. Bee- 
son and A. H. Probst of Purdue Uni- 
versity point out. They say: “Several 
times the yield in our state contest 
has slightly exceeded 60 bushels 
With the ability of Clark to outyield 
the Lincoln 19 percent as obtained 
in Indiana yield trials, in several of 
these cases the yield should have 
been 70 bushels per acre with the 
higher yielding Clark.” 


Highest test plot vields in Minne- 
sota have been over 60 bushels per 
acre, says J. W. Lambert of the de- 
partment of agronomy and_ plant 
genetics at the University. Minne- 
sotans could expect yields well over 
50 bushels per acre with the best 
varieties available if conditions were 
at their optimum, according to Lam- 
bert. 


W.M. Scott, Jr., Tallulah, La., be- 
lieves there are several varieties 
with the inherent ability to produce 
70 bushels an acre in his area. He 
names them: Dortchsoy 67, Ogden, 
Dortchsoy 2, Hale 2, Volstate, Roa- 
noke and Dortchsoy 31. 


Soybeans Versus Corn. Why is 
the top yield on corn so much higher 
than the top yield on soybeans? And 
why is the experimental top on corn 
so much higher in comparison to the 


AVS 


average yield than the experimental 
top on soybeans as compared to the 
average yield? 

Our correspondents offer several 
explanations. 


1—We are comparing a carbohy 
drate crop (corn) with one that pro 
duces protein and oil. Production of 
soybeans is much more complex and 
you can’t expect the same yields 


Asks Weber: “When will the yields 
of soybeans be as high as corn? My 
answer is that they are about equal 
now—when the energy units that the 
two crops produce are considered 
along with the constituents of pro 
tein and oil and the amount in soy- 
beans as compared to the starch in 
corn. Maybe soybeans are worth 
more money!” 


2—A. L. Lang of the University of 
Illinois suggests that the difference 
in yields is due to nitrogen. Soy 
beans are a legume and supply their 
own nitrogen. If you add nitrogen to 
the corn crop on Illinois dark soils 
the average yield can be raised from 
50 to between 70 and 75 bushels an 
acre without any mineral fertiliza- 
tion. This, compared to top experi 
mental yields, is more nearly the 
same ratio as average and top soy- 
bean yields. 


3—We know more about the use of 
fertilizers on corn than we do on 
soybeans. We haven’t reached the 
peak yet in fertilization of corn 
But after the soybean yield reaches a 
certain point there is no further 
return from present fertilizer prac- 
tices. We need to know much more 
about how to fertilize this crop. 

4—Soybeans are self-pollinating 
We can’t take advantage of the hy- 
brid vigor that has pushed corn 
yields up and which shows up par 
ticularly in the F, generation in 
corn. Plant breeders have not found 
a way of taking advantage of this 
factor in soybeans 
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Limiting Factors 

What are some of the factors that 
may be holding soybean yields 
down? The following 


gested 


were sug- 


Length of Growing Season. Weiss 
ays the length of growing 
definitely a limiting factor on yields 
in the northern half of the U. S., but 
not in the southern half 

“I do not believe it is remotely 
possible to ‘velop a variety of 
oy bean for the Minnesota area 
which will have as higl 
yields as a variety with equal adapt 
ation for the Mississippi Delta area,” 


eason 1 


high potential 


he say He points out that in the 


Delta planting on May 1 gives a 
high yie Ids as earlier date of pli 
ing 

Scott at Tallulah agree 
so far as the South 1 
ays Ogdens planted on July 2 last 
vear yielded a much a those 
planted in April, May or June 

Due to the shorter growing season 
top potential probably 
not as high, other things being equal, 
in the northern U. S. as in the 
outhern 


; 
anit= 


with Wei 


yield are 


Sunlight. Wei ays he does not feel 
that sunlight is the limiting 
on yields, “If this were so, we 
find wider row 
value.” 

L. M 
Seed 


facto! 
hould 
pacing of particular 


Dortch 
breeder, agree 


Humphrey, R. L 
Farms plant 


that sunlight is not a factor except 


é hattering Sunlight 
is the chief environmental cause of 
shatter.” 


as a case of 


Moisture. Insufficient moisture has 
been a definite limiting factor in 
many parts of the soybean belt dur 
ing the past three years. And sum 
mer droughts will undoubtedly con 
tinue to limit soybean vield 

3ut Leonard F 
ate profe or of 
University of Missour 


lack of moisture is more a factor in 


believe 


the production of low average yields 
than in preventing very high yield 
He says that 
vields from 16 bushels per acre to 30 
in 1953 3ut when wunirrigated field 
in Missouri produced 30 bushels, i 


rigation gave no in ase 


irrigation increased 


Fields can ave ideal moisture 
conditions and still produce far le 
than 70 bushels per acre. It 
pointed out that soybeans make 
tle or no production in some moist 
and humid regions regard of soil 
productivity 

Much 


not drought injury at all but is the 


o-called drought injury 1 


according 
Smith of the Universit 


result of soil deficiencies 
to George E 
of Missour1 
Some observe1 make the 
that dehydration of the 
plant on extremely hot dry day 
may reduce yield E. E. Hartwig 
agronomist at the Delta Branch Ex 


point 


Oy be an 
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concerned He 


periment Station, Stoneville, Miss., 
doubts that this is true. He points 
out that in experimental plantings 
under irrigation in southern Cali 
fornia where temperatures are ex 
tremely high and the relative humid 
itv 1 very low. yield of ove! 0 


bushels per acre have been produced 


Fertility Level. The question alway 
comes up, “Why don’t fertilizers ap 
plied to the bean crop produce bet 
ter results?” 

There is no doubt that the 
ity level does affect soybean yield 
whatever the results with fertilizer 
J. L. Cartter, director of the U. S 
Regional Soybean Laboratory, and 
workers at the University of Illinoi 
ay that by following recommended 
oil building and fertilizing practice 
average yields could be increa ed 50 
percent In many area 

Weber at Ames points out, con 
Iowa vield contest 
“There never has been a yield con 
test won yet that wasn’t from a crop 
grown in a hog-lot, cattle pasture, 
virgin land, land in alfalfa or clover 
for a number of year Then on top 
of this background of high fertility, 


cerning the 


commercial fertilizers and barnyard 
manure were applied one or both 
in liberal amount 

Say Carve! Brown Laddonia, 
Mo., producer, “The best chance we 
have of substantially raising both the 
top yields and average yields is to 
find some way to cause sovbeans to 
respond to generous applications of 
commercial fertilizer.” The question 
is, how? 

Donald G. Hanway of the Univer 
ity of Nebraska agronomy depart 
ment points out the extremely high 
nitrogen demand that a 70-bushel 
ibout 280 
compared to 150 pound 
100-bushel corn crop. Most 
oils cannot be expected to supply 
this amount in one season, and the 
level of nitrogen in the soil will place 


oybean crop would make 
pound a 


by a 


a definite ceiling on yield 


bes 


a . 3 v 
é Pil Tenia 2 
‘ = ee - a 
6 PS 


Diseases and Pests. These alone do 
not prevent highest vields but they 
take their toll. Research men esti 
mate that an average of 12's percent 
of the potential vield of 
has been lost due to disease 
the last 10-year period 


ov bean 
during 


Production Practices. Practice lags 
behind “know-how.” Illinois work 
ers believe that the national average 
yield could be nearly doubled if pro 
would apply the best research 
knowledge available to them 

Our correspondents most 


dqducel 


often 
mention the following practices as 
the ones that will do most toward 
raising yields 

l Jest rotations 

2—-Use of improved varietie 

3—Thorough land preparation and 
hallow cultivation Control of 
weed 

4—-Adequate amounts of balanced 
fertilizer 

5—Plant enough good seed at the 
right time 

6—Inoculation and or seed treat 
ment 


7—Proper row width 

8— Maintain 
optimum levels 

9-—Meet the need 
water 


organic matter at 


of the crop for 


10—-Control of disease and insect 
pests. 

11—A more efficient job of harvest 
Ing 

Factors that limit yields most 
the Stoneville, Miss., area are fail 
ure to get stands and control weed 
according to Hartwig. He say 
information 1 


more 
needed on how to 
properly prepare seedbeds on heavy 
clay soil o a uniform stand may 
be had whether or not it rains after 
planting 

Others also stress the importance 
of weed control. Says R. E. Hodgson 
uperintendent, Minnesota Agricul 


(Continued on page 21) 


WEEDS are probably the No. 1 production hazard. Here Ardell Persinger, big 
Whiting, lowa, producer, fall disks instead of plowing to keep weed seeds on 


top. He can cover 10 acres an hour 


Il 





Baker Mill & Grain Co. Chose 
BOLTED STEEL 

$¢B crain tanks 

For Added Storage Capacity! 


Here Are € Good Reasons Why You 


Too Will Choose BS&B Bolted Steel 
Tanks When You Know The Facts! 


O Moisture-Proof BS&B Bolted 
Steel Tanks are non-porous and 


sealed with rubber gaskets to insure 
vositive moisture proof protection. Un 
like wood or concrete, these steel walls 
cannot absorb moisture can con 

densation or ‘‘sweating’”’ within 
them due to temperature and humidity 
conditions when stored grain has an orig- 
inal moisture content of less than 13% 


nor 
occur 


Greater Fire Protection BS&B 

Jolted Steel Tanks offer an equal 
or yvreater measure of fire protection 
than any other type of grain storage 
facility, and because of their “moisture 
proof ’’ feature, the possibility of spon 
taneous combustion from damp grains 
is Virtually eliminated 


TE 
OVER 60 YEARS 


—_ 
Shy sons 


Cleaner Storage BS&B Bolted 

Steel Tanks are the cleanest form 

of storape possible to build. Since no 

moisture can condense on inside walls, 

grain cannot get sticky and ferment... 

tanks empty clean! Absolutely ver- 
min - proot 


More Economical To Operate 
Because of the better ‘keeping 
qualities’’ of BS&B Bolted Steel Stor- 
aye Tanks, grain does not have to be 
“turned” as frequently as with other 
types of storage. The money you'll save 
in grain handling costs will be just as 
welcome and just as real as though you 
had hit a rise in the market! 


Baker Mill & Grain Co. of Haines, Oregon, 
added 140,622 bu. additional grain 
storage capacity with these six new BS&B 
Bolted Steel Tanks. Two of them are of 
31,401 bu. capacity, two are of 22,412 
bu. capacity and two are of 16,498 
bu. capacity. 


Faster and Cheaper Erection 
BS&B Bolted Steel Tanks can be 
completely erected and in service with- 
in 3 days after the foundations are 
ready. Erection costs will run only 5¢ 
to 9¢ per bushel of storage capacity. 
Compare this with the cost and time 
required for any other kind of storage! 


Lower Insurance Rates Insur- 

ance rates—an important part of 

the operating cost of any installation — 

can tell you alot about the relative safe- 

ty of your installation. Because BS&B 

Bolted Steel Tanks are safer, insurance 

rates on the contents are lower, too... 
in some instances as much as 35%! 


ideal For Fish and Vegetable Oils, Too! 8588 Bolted Steel 
Tanks have found wide use in certain geographical areas for the clean, 
safe storage of fish oi's, peanut oil, linseed oil, flaxseed wil, cottonseed 


oil and molasses 


Bolted Steel Tanks will meet your specifications 
or write for complete information. 


your BS&B Man 


Agricultural Division . . 
7500 East 12th Street 


Whatever and wherever your storage needs, BS&B 


and at lower cost! Ask 


Brack, Sivatcs s Brvson, Inc. 


. Dept. 10-AM5 
Kansas City 26, Missouri 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER, GRAIN AND FEED DEALERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
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AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 


Published 32 times 
yearly as a service 
to the soybean 
industry. 
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SOYBEAN 
PLANTING 


ACREAGE 
OUTLOOK 


Hudson, Iowa, May 8, 1954 


Soybean planting was well along in some parts of the Midsouth 
in late April and about to start in central and southern Illinois, 
Iowa and elsewhere. Factors in early planting were favorable 
planting weather and the urge to get on the early September 
market with its premium price. September premium prices also 
favor the trend to earlier varieties. 


G. A. Hale, Burdette, Ark., reports planting 98 percent com- 
plete in central Mississippi County. Jake Hartz, Jr., Stuttgart, re- 
ports planting really getting under way the first 10 days in May 
in his area. Seventy-five percent of the crop will be the Ogden 
variety. 

Planting in the southeast Missouri Delta was 75 percent com- 
pleted the last week in April, and 60 percent was up to a good 
stand, according to O. H. Acom, Wardell. Planting in south Georgia 
was just starting, and there was a small amount of planting in Ken- 
tucky. 


The bull market and the high cost and scarcity of good seed 
are opposing factors in establishing the final soybean acreage. Rus- 
sell Davis, Clayton, reports little seed is germinating above 50 per- 
cent in west central Illinois, and it is obvious that poor germination 
seed will be used in some places. M. W. Le Vier, Wichita, reports 
the Kansas seed situation very bad as nearly all seed was affected 
by last year’s drouth and germination is very low. 

J. E. Johnson, Champaign, Ill., pegs the total 1954 acreage at 
20 million, 2 million above the March intentions and 4 million 
above 1953. Johson says corn acreage reduction in his area will 
not be heavy and on the whole the reduced wheat acreage went to 
oats. He says there will be some small acreage of soybeans for hay. 

Davis at Clayton, Ill., says some acreage intended for corn will go 
into beans if subsoil moisture does not improve, and some early 
seeded oats may be replaced with beans. 

J. B. Edmondson, Danville, expects no acreage increase in 
south central Indiana. He says corn compliance will be low. Soybean 
seed cost is high, the quality poor and scarcity discourages new 
soybean growers. The normal oats acreage in his area is already in. 


A big increase in bean acreage will be found all along north and 
west Florida and total acreage will be about 25,000, reports H. I. 
West, Bay Minette, Ala. He says people are gradually awakening 
to the fact that there is money in soybeans. Experiment stations 
and the extension service there have become alert to soybean 
growing. (For further crop information see page 22.) 





OUTLOOK FOR 
MOISTURE 


MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


1954 EXPORT 
MARKET 


BEANS STILL 
UNDER LOAN 


MARGARINE 
PRODUCTION 


Most of the soybean belt has had from 50 to 100 percent of 
normal precipitation during the past 19 weeks, according to 
Weather Bureau maps. Some northern spots have had above normal 
precipitation. The outlook has improved with widespread rains 
the last few days in April. But our correspondents over almost the 
whole area report subsoil moisture is still deficient and in some 
places the situation is serious. 


The highly speculative market for the season starting before 
Jan. 1 could result in a heavy drop in the November option, be- 
lieves Johnson at Champaign, Ill. He says he expects a heavy de- 
cline when speculation is removed from the old crop. He points out 
that growers did not sell new crop very freely at $2.50 or better 
but the recent decline will stimulate more selling. 


A whopping big export market, for as many as 75 million bushels 
of beans, may develop next year. See Strayer’s report from Europe 
on page 4 and Washington Digest report on page 36. 

A heavy February freeze destroyed large areas of Spain’s best 
olive groves, according to Washington reports, including some trees 
30 years old. Spanish olive oil output will be crippled for next five 
to ten years. This may not necessarily mean an increase in demand 
for U. S. soybean oil next year due to present supplies, but may 
mean some additional market for the longer term. 


Less than 10 percent of the original amount of soybeans stored 
are still under loan in seven north central Iowa counties, reports 
Glen Pogeler, Mason City. 


Margarine production in the first quarter of 1954 topped the 
same period of last year by more than 5 percent, reports S. F. 
Riepma, president of the National Association of Margarine Manu- 
facturers. He says margarine and creamery butter production in 
the first quarter were about equal; but points out that rising oil 
prices and the threat of sale of government-owned butter at a bargain 
make all forecasts of total 1954 margarine production difficult. 


Cash price to Cash price to Retail cash price 
farmers for farmers for for bagged 
No. 1 soybeans No. 2 soybeans soybean oil meal 
Apr. 29 Apr. 29 Apr. 29 


$3.60 
...33.90 @ $3.93 3.86 (a) $4.00 $105 
. 3.92 
.. 3.90 3.80 @ 3.8512 90 @ $125 
. 3.49 3.76 115@ 116.50 
3.84 115 
3.40 
3.84 
<2 3.00 3.00 
_, 3.25 
Ontario. 3.68 3.65 
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ANDERSON SOLVENT PLANTS 


THAT MEANS 
A TYPE 
TO FIT YOUR 


cp ems 


...and that’s why they are outstandingly 
successful in operation 








s 


There is no one solution to oil milling 
extraction problems. The V. D. Ander- 
son Company with 50 years experience 
in solving the equipment problems of 
over 4000 oil millers knows that each oil 
miller has his own particular problems 
that must be solved individually. For this 
reason Anderson offers not one, but sev- 
eral types of extraction processes. And 
because Anderson processes and equip- 
ment are designed to fit the needs of the 
individual of miller, they have a —_ 


in Operation. 
The wide variety of Anderson solvent 
plants include indoor or outdoor plants, 
total immersion or basket type extraction 
columns, straight solvent or Anderson's 
patented Exsolex process. 
Be sure your | new oil mill employs an 
a process that best 
meets your requirements. Write asking 
an Anderson representative to make a 
survey of your operation and offer the 
best suited process and equipment. 
There’s no obligation. Do it today. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1976 West 96th Street « Cleveland 2, O. 





Flaking Mills e Screening Tanks « Dryers e Cake and Meal Coolers Roller Mills e Cookers «and other Supplementary Equipment 
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The Need for 


Research in 


Soybean 


Production 


(Advisory Board, National Soybean 
Crop Improvement Council) 


@OYBEAN research is needed. 

, The for strengthening re 
earch and education in agricul 
widely recognized and ac 
There are few places where 
than in 


need 


ture 
cepted 
the more apparent 
oybean production 


need 1 


oybeans to maintain 
oul 


In order for 
their contribution to 
tment in research 

pace with the inherent prob- 
of expanding production. Dur 
the past 10 years, our research 
tment has lagged dangerously 


economy, 


our Inve must 
keep 
lem 
Ing 
inve 


behind 


Soybeans are one of America’s 
most important crops. 


Soybeans today rank as our fifth 
most important crop. In a number 
of states, they rank first. Since 1929, 
production has jumped from 8 mil 
lion bushels on less than three-quat 
ters of a million acres to 300 million 
bushels on 15 million Ex 
panded acreage can account for only 
lightly than half of our in 
creased production. The rest must 
be credited to research, 

Sefore 1940, we imported 
than 40 percent of our edible vege 
table Because research made 


acres 


more 


more 


PRODUCTION OF HIGH PROTEIN FEEDS FROM OIL SEEDS 


~ 
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ALL OTHER 


FROM SOYBEANS 


GROWTH OF SOYBEAN PRODUCTION 





ADDED PRODUCTION FROM RESEARCH 
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INCREASE DUE TO EXPANDED ACREAGE 
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IN MILLION BUSHELS 











PRODUCTION 

















1929 1932 


possible the tremendous expansion 
of soybean production, we now have 
a dependable domestic supply. 


As our population 
demand for edible oils grows 
industrial indicate 
panding consumption of soybean oil. 


the 
New 


ex- 


Increases, 


uses also an 


Today, again thanks to research, 
more than 60 percent of the total 
vegetable protein fed to livestock 
comes from soybeans. Soybean meal 
accounts for 45 percent of all protein 
concentrate feeds. Even with pres- 
ent livestock numbers, efficient feed 
ing practice requires much larger 
supplies of supplements than we 
have now. Some livestock experts 
say we need twice as much. 


But our investment in research has 
declined. 

Conservatively estimated, our re- 
turns from soybean research in terms 
of higher yield and oil content alone 
amount to more than $300 million 
extra income each year. Funds for 
research from both federal and state 
sources, however, amount to 
than $400,000. This means that every 
research dollar invested returns $750 
in extra income. In terms of our $700 
million soybean crop, we are spend- 
ing than 1/17 of 1 percent for 
vitally needed research and we have 


less 


less 





1935 


U. S$. PRODUCTION OF VEGETABLE OIL 








1938 1941 1944 1947 1950 1952 


made practically no increase in our 
research investment during the past 
few years. 

More research is needed. 

Here are some of the opportunities 
for high returns from an increase in 
our investment in soybean research 

1—Research will give higher yield- 
ing varieties. A yield increase of 
one bushel per acre will increase the 
value of the crop $30 million and re 
duce the unit production costs. 


2—Research will give higher oil 
content. Each 1 percent increase in 
the oil content of beans will return 
$15 million in extra income. 

3—Research will help control seri- 
ous diseases. By controlling all soy- 
bean diseases, yields can be increased 
from 10 to 15 percent. 

4—Research will show how to re- 
duce harvesting losses. Today from 
5 to 10 percent of the soybean crop 
is lost in harvesting. 

5—Research will tell more about 
the fertility requirements. With this 
knowledge production can be. in- 
creased and soil fertility maintained 
at the same time. 

6—Research will give the knowl- 
edge for increasing the amount of 
certain amino acids in soybeans. 
Such improved varieties will in 
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INVESTMENT PER $1,000 CROP VALUE 
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crease the value of the soybean oil 
meal as a livestock feed 

So much for so little. 

How much investment? In terms 
of the annual $700 million soybean 
crop the need for additional invest 
ment in production research is un 
believably small—only $175,000 each 
year. The immediate 
increase the facilities and personne] 
at the U. S. Regional Soybean Labo 
ratory, which serves the 24 majo! 
soybean producing states; increase 
fundamental research in 
breeding including early 
extensive evaluation of plant intro 
ductions; establish a new soybean 
breeding center in the southeast, and 
grants in cooper- 


needs are to 


soybean 


and more 


increase research 
ating states. 
Who will benefit? 
from increased production 
ency, reduced from 
and insects, and better use of fer 
tilizers 
The livestock farmer 
creased supply of improved 
table protein supplement. 
The consumer—from an increas 
ingly stable supply of domestic vege- 
table oil. 


The producer 
effici 


losses disease 


from an in 
vege 


Hic YIELDING varieties and 
high fertility levels are the two 
outstanding factors in contributing 
to high yields, K. E. Beeson, Purdue 
University extension agronomist, 
told the Tri-State Soybean Con 
ference at Columbus, Ohio, Apr. 9 


The title of Beeson’s talk was, 
“Soybean Growing by Champions.” 
He based his remarks on 1214 re- 
ports by Indiana state yield 
testants to date. 


con 


“From a fertility 
nearest we can come to drawing any 
specific conclusion is that the high 
vields in the contest have been 
grown on farms that are in a high 
state of fertility and on which the 
farmer follows excellent fertility 
practices from every said 
Beeson 


standpoint, the 


angle,” 


and wheat usually 
fertilizer application 
Soybeans generally seem to benefit 
from the residual effects of the 
plant food, and except on potash de 
ficient soils, no results are re 
by the contestants that indicate the 
nice from direct fertiliza 
tion that we get from the two 
crops. On potash deficient soils, it is 
highly important to use liberal ap 
plications of potash preferably 
plowed down 


“Corn receive 


the heavy 


ve aled 


response 


other 


“Row width likewise does not 
eem to be important in influencing 
high yields. Never has a champion 
produced his high yield in row 
closer than 38 inches. However, soy 
growing less vigorously may do 
better in these narrow rows as it 
seems very important that the vege 
tative growth be adequate to fill 
the interspaces if is to obtain 
a reasonably satisfactory yield 


“I feel that the growe: 
going to produce high yields of soy 
must have in the first place a high 
fertility level and be excellent 
farmers. 


one 


who are 


_ Leading High Yield Factors 


“Then nature must be kind to 
them, giving them an adequate sup 
ply of moisture, sunshine, air and the 
correct temperature, all of which 
contributes to plant food availability 
and growth that apparently results 
in heavy blossoming, retention of 
blossoms, and _= satisfactory filling 


of the pods 


“High number of beans per 
as a varietal characteristic does not 
seem to be a prerequisite for high 
yields. Never has a variety reported 
to develop more beans per pod than 
all others produced the highest 
yield. After all, the yield per acre is 
determined by the population, multi 
plied by the number of pods per 
plant multiplied by the number of 
seeds per pod 


pod 


“Of course the size of the bean 
is a factor, but it appears to be the 
ideal growing conditions that result 
in maximum pod setting and de 
velopment that result in the high 
yield potentials.” 


THE COVER PICTURE 


q perk FRONT cover shows a lake 
steamer taking on a cargo of 
soybeans bound for a Canadian pro 
cessing plant, at the Irondale termi 
nal elevator in Chicago of the Illi 
Terminals Co. A 
is also waiting to be loaded 
The 
nal point for a 


nois Grain barge 


Irondale elevator is a termi 


series of elevator 
located along the Illinois waterway, 
but beans are also loaded in by rail 
and truck. The big Irondale elevator 


has a storage capacity of 2% mil 


lion bushels 


Canada was a market for 4.6 mil 
lion bushels of soybeans in 1953 in 
addition to an almost equal quantity 
produced at home 








Crude and Refined 
Vegetable Oils — Soy Oil, Corn Oil, Cottonseed Oil 
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ATOMIC “dark eye.” This dark eye color was one of the char- 
acteristics produced by irradiation. Normal bean of Dortchsoy 2 


does not have any eye color. 


Effects of Neutron 
Irradiation on Soybeans. II 


By DR. L. M. HUMPHREY 


Robert L. Dortech Seed Farms, Scott, Ark 


[\ THE December 1951 issue of 


the Soybean Digest, I made a 
preliminary report on our irradi 
ation work with soybeans. Briefly 
the work was initiated by sending 
samples of seed of a pure strain of 
Dortchsoy 2 beans to Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., and having them placed on an 
atom bomb pile. They were al 
lowed to remain on the pile until 
specified amounts of neutron ir 
radiation had passed through them 
The irradiated seed were planted and 
in the second generation, many 
mutation types appeared These 
mutations affected nearly every part 
of the plant in one or more ways 
Progeny from these plants were 
grown in 1952 and again in 1953 
Although many of the more 
triking mutation types were in 
teresting because the plants differed 
so much from the normal, these were 
not our primary = interest This 
atomic work, as we call it, was 
tarted in the hope of giving us a 
new attack on the general soybean 
breeding problem Diversity of 
material is essential to any plant 
breeding program and may be 
obtained either by selection or hy- 
bridization or both. It was our hope 
that this atomic attack would pro 
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vide a new source of diversity. This 
hope was realized considerably be- 
yond our expectations. 

Many of the striking types were 
propagated as curiosities and will be 
discussed briefly, but the greatest 
attention has been directed to such 
characteristics as increased vigor, 
increased shatter resistance, changes 
in size and quality of the seed, 
changes in oil and protein content 
and changes in time of maturity. 
The lines were also carefully ob- 
served for any indication of changes 
in disease resistance or lodging 
resistance. These are factors that are 
of importance in the development of 
new varieties and consequently re- 
ceived the greatest attention 

Among the mutation types that 
could be classed as merely curiosities 
or abnormalities were the following: 
Chlorophyl deficiencies, white, yel- 
low and pale green; changes in leaf 
shape and texture, rugose, rugose 
elongate and glabrous; changes in 
plant habit from dwarf to tall (inter- 
node length); mutation from purple 
to white blooms; steriles and semi- 
steriles; changes in maturity from 
early to very late; much variation in 
size and quality of seed; variation in 
eye color from none to black. 

Most of the above mutations bred 
true, Rugose, rugose elongate, white 
bloom, yellow leaf color, brachitic, 


tall and differences in maturity bred 
true in 1952 and 1953 

A considerable number of plants 
were selected in 1951 which showed 
promise from the standpoint of in- 
creased vigor or greater shatter 
resistance and in some cases both 
Some of the lines produced from 
these plants in 1952 continued to 
show promise, and !1 of them were 
harvested and included in the soy- 
bean variety test in 1953. Of these 
11 atomics, only one made a yield 
significantly higher than Dortchsoy 
2. Not one of these 11 atomics was 
like Dortchsoy 2 in all respects. 
Maturity varied from Oct. 8 to Nov. 
, with Oct. 15 normal for Dortchsoy 

Oi! content varied from 19.2 per- 
cent to 21.4 percent with the normal 
being 20.3 percent. Percentage of 
beans per total dry matter varied 
from 35.3 percent to 43.7 percent 
with 41.0 percent being normal. 
Bean size varied from 4.1 to 8.9 per 
gram. Dortchsoy 2 had 5.2 beans per 
gram. Eye color varied from none 
to dark brown. Dortchsoy 2 has no 
eye color or occasionally only a 
very light brown. Shattering at 30 
days after maturity varied from 9 
percent to 50 percent with 25 per- 
cent being normal for Dortchsoy 2 

The facts should be recalled that 
the seed originally irradiated were 
from a very pure and uniform strain 
of Dortchsoy 2, so that any variation 
from normal for that variety must 
presumably be due to the effects of 
irradiation and such variation must 
be assumed to be due to either gene 
mutation or a chromosome aber 
ration of one kind or another 

One of the most striking and in 
teresting atomic types among those 
classified as curiosities is rugose 
elongate (photo), in which the leaf- 
lets are long and slender and re 
curved from both the sides and to 
some extent from the ends, and are 
also somewhat rugose. This type 


ATOMIC “‘rugose elongate.’ The 
leaves of this type are slender and 
recurved and also somewhat rugose. 
This is a true breeding type. 
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‘ Soybean Processing 
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Smalley Awards Other subjects to be covered meal proved to be much better than 
2 clude low cost unloading, \ | fish meal in supplying supplement 
Winners Named versus hydraulic press, a1 lven ary protein Pig in the e test 
IFFLE OWEN. Planters Manu- CURTECRIM of cottonse: ‘d Jecker gave a complete repert on 
facturing Co., Clarksville, Miss., B C. Lundy, Greenvill ‘ this experanen at the annual Illi 
was first place winner in the soybean Goreenyiks, Miss., is genet air nois Swine Growel! Day program 
series of the annual Smalley man of the 
laborative check sample work, it 
was announced at the awards lunch 
eon of the American Oil Chemists’ 
Society meeting in San Antonio, 


Tex., Apr. 1 _ Do you have a 
secon yiace Winner Wa s ‘Ft 
Tenent, Wood on-Tenent Labora MOISTURE TESTING 


tories, Memphis, Tenn 


In the oilseed meal ries M. C : problem ? 


» convention. N. L. Pugh Apr. 15 


Clark, Hartsville (S. Dak.) Oil Mill 
was given the Smalley cup for first 
place in oil and nitrogen; and E. H 
Hahn, Hahn Laboratories, Columbia 
S. C., tied for second place with 
R. L. Pope, Pope Testing Labora 
tories, Dallas, Tex 

First place in oil was given to 
D. B. McIsaac, Kershaw (S. C.) Oil 
Mill; second place to M. C. Clark 
Cn nitrogen there as a three-way 
tie among Pope, Clark and Hahn 

Purpose of the Smalley award 





is to enable chemist to compare 
their work with other chemist 
Practically all oilseed products are 
sold today on the basis of analy 

C. E. Morris, production é 
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Eisenhower 


and His Trade Missions 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER met members of the foreign agricultural trade missions before their depar- 
ture for Europe, Asia and Latin America. Geo. M. Strayer, secretary of the American Soybean Association, 
and a member of the European group, stands seventh from left. 


The agricultural leaders participat 
ing in President Eisenhower's fo1 
eign agricultural trade “missions” 
met with the President, Secretary 
Ezra Taff Benson and other govern 


ment officials preparatory to their 


departure abroad Apr. 10 

The President first proposed the 
foreign trade studies in his farm 
recommendations to Congress Jan 


11. He called for a “series of trade 


missions” —to Europe, Asia and Latin 
America “to explore the immedi- 
ate possibilities of expanding inter 
national trade in food and fiber.” 


More than 30 trade groups are 
working with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in an effort to ex- 
pand foreign sales. 


Midsouth Shippers 


Association Set Up 


THE MIDSOUTH Soybean’ and 

Grain Shippers Association was 
formed Apr. 14 in Memphis, Tenn., 
by a group of country shippers from 
Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, 


BOOST SOYBEAN 
PROFITS 
.» AT LOWER COST! 


Installation of a low-cost Crown 
solvent extraction plant 
better business 
for your community. With one of 
these simple, easy - to - maintain 


means 


more business 


units, soybeans can be economic 
ally processed right in their grow 
ing area into high protein feed for 
livestock and poultry. Thus, you 
save money by eliminating freight 
and handling charges for the proc 
essed beans plus saving on 
freight charges on the return of 
the meal 


Write today for descriptive 
folder and complete information 


a 


IRON WORKS CO. 2 
1235 Tyler St. N.E. a = 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. rene 


Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 

Jake Hartz, Jr., Jacob Hartz Seed 
Co., Stuttgart, Ark., served as chair- 
man of the meeting which was called 
because of the general dissatisfac- 
tion by country shippers in the Mid- 
south area. The main points of dis- 
satisfaction that caused the forming 
of this new association were: 

1—The exporters’ scale of dis- 
counts on soybeans, 

2—The long delay between the ar- 
rival of cars at the ports and sam- 
pling, and 

3—Weights and grades at the ports. 


A committee was selected by the 
men attending the meeting to set up 
the formal organization and at the 
same time direct the activities of the 
association in contacting the neces- 
sary person concerning discounts, 
weights and grades. 


The following committee was se- 
lected: Paul C. Hughes, Farmers 
Soybean Corp., Blytheville, Ark., 
chairman; W. L. Davidson, Kennett 
Grain & Seed Co., Kennett, Mo., 
secretary-treasurer; E. R. Putman, 
Jr., S. & S. Storage Co., Charleston, 
Mo.; W. J. Angelo, Angelo & Bronte, 
McCrory, Ark.; H. T. Goldman, Jr., 
Goldman Equipment Co., Water- 
proof, La.; John C. Terral, Terral- 
Norris Seed Co., Lake Providence, 
La.; J. P. Critz, Clarksdale Grain 
Elevator, Clarksdale, Miss.; H. M. 
Jordan, Jordan Seed Co., Cleve- 
land. Miss.; Cecil Moss, Tennes- 
see Soybean Co., Union City, Tenn.; 
and Gene Williamson, Browder 
Milling Co., Fulton, Ky. 
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What Are Top Yields? 


(Continued from page 11) 


tural Experiment Station, Waseca. 
“Weed control, both by cultivation 
and whemical means, should be more 
thoroughly explored. In general, 
yields have been proportionate to the 
grower’s ability to control competi- 
tion.” 

Hodgson believes average yields 
could be stepped up 10 or 15 bushels 
if weeds could be eliminated 

Hartwig says the following work is 
under way at Stoneville in an ef 
fort to stabilize yields in the area 
at a 30-to-40-bushel level 

1—Finding the optimum date of 
planting. 

2—Improvement of seed quality 
3—Ascertaining best methods of 
planting in heavy clay soil 

4—Development of disease-resist- 
ant and shatterproof varieties. 

Beeson and Probst stress the need 
of mechanical equipment especially 
designed for soybeans. They say ma 
chinery so designed is not now wide 
ly used. And Strayer points out that 
no manufacturer now offers a 
quickly detachable soybean culti 
vator. 

Which takes us into the field of 
economics. Will it pay to have a 
separate set of equipment for each 
crop? 

Yields could be boosted to a much 
higher level with our present “know- 
how” if price relationships between 
various farming enterprises favored 
soybeans. In other words, if it paid 
better to take the necess-ry steps to 
produce higher yields we would 
have them. 


Job For Extension 

There is a big job’ for 
men here, to close the wide gap that 
exists between present-day “know 
how” and accepted practice: The 
average yield of soybeans could un 
doubtedly be increased substantially 
in a very short time if a sufficiently 
vigorous extension program were to 
be initiated in the major producing 
states. And this would spur research 
men on to greater effort to keep 
ahead of farmer acceptance 

But even with the best production 
practices now known there is little 
chance of producing 70-bushel yields 
consistently 


The Illinoi 


extension 


yield contest always 
brought in top yields of about 50 
bushels per Harvey Stiegel 
meier at Normal is probably one of 
the most consistent producers of high 
vields in that state. He applied all 
the “know-how” that he could ob- 
tain from research findings and once 
he nearly reached 60 bushels. More 
often his yields have been near the 
59-bushel level and this seems to be 
about the top under Illinois condi 
tions 
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have applied 
available and 


Research. So after we 
the best knowledge 
perhaps doubled our average yields, 
we will have to return the problem 
to our experiment stations and other 
research men if we are to reach still 
higher yields 

As Cartter says, “The next major 
advances will largely depend on the 
development of new — principles 
through fundamental research.” 

The questions to be solved by re 
search men in connection with the 


soybean crop are almost endless. And 
research needs to be stepped up 


m PAYS ro 


INOCULATE | 
SOYBEANS ~ 


Savs J. W. Calland of the National 
Soybean Crop Improvement Council 
“Soybeans will this vear be occupy 
ing 18 to 20 million acres of our be 
land, and our present research pro 
gram was set up for 50-million 
bushel production 

“A lot of research 
done on the soybean plant 
vields can be moved up to five times 
average production. This work hasn't 
been done. We will be a long time 
getting this information unless we 
can sell Congress on appropriating 
the necessary increase in funds.’ 


needs to be 
before 
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Soybean bacteria left in the soil often die out between 
planting seasons. Some Illinois farmers last year found 
that fresh NITRAGIN inoculation on old soybean 
land paid up to $11.51 an acre. It only takes a couple 
of minutes and about a dime an acre to inoculate soy- 
beans with NITRAGIN. So get NITRAGIN in the 
orange-colored can from your seed dealer and be sure 
to inoculate soybeans every time. 


sEND For FREE 
SOYBEAN BOOKLET 


Tells what can happen to soybean bac- 
teria left in the soil from crop to crop. 
Gives experiment station proof. Mail 
card today for your free copy. 


the NITRAGIN co. 


3217 W. Custer Ave., Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 





Soybean Planting Under Way 


ITH PLANTING well under way 
in Southern areas as the Digest 
went to press, it was still not clear 
how much the national planted acre- 
age will vary from the 18 million or 
12.4 percent increase forecast by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Mar. | 

Most factors apparently were 
working for a somewhat larger acre- 
age 

A limiting factor is lack of good 
eed and current high prices. 

Farm stocks in most states are 
more than adequate to meet normal 
eeding requirements, according to 
USDA. But in some areas stocks are 
low and more seed than usual will 
have to be bought from off-farm 
sources to plant the expanding soy- 
bean acreage 

For later crop information see Late 
News section. 

Spot reports from Soybean Digest 
crop reporters: 


Arkansas. L. M. Humphrey, R. L. 
Dortch Seed Farms, Scott (4-19): In- 
crease of cotton allotments will re- 
duce acreage but good price is fav- 
orable to good acreage. Much of the 
seed has very low germination 
50-70 percent. 

Paul C. Hughes, Farmers Soybean 
Corp., Blytheville (4-20): Plenty of 
seed in this area. We are buying 
leftover seed beans 


Illinois—Albert Dimond, Lovington, 
(4-20): As planting time approaches 
more will comply with corn allot- 
ments, but more oats have gone in 
than for years and increase in beans 
will be moderate 


Robert W. Weitzer, Valley Farms 


Co., Carrollton (4-21): Many farmers 
will plant 60 percent germination 
seed. Not enough good quality seed 
available and prices too high. 
Indiana. K. E. Beeson, extension 
agronomist, Lafayette (4-21): Some 
land intended for oats might go to 
soys. Scarcity of high quality soy- 
bean seed and price may be dis- 
couraging factors in any late shift 
from corn to soys. Rains rather gen- 
eral in Indiana during April. 
Chester B. Biddle, Remington 
(4-21): Demand for viable seed never 
in my experience so great. Not able 
to purchase blue tag beans for any 
price. Producers are asking about 
selling next fall’s crop September 
and October delivery. 
Louisiana. Mark H. Brown, Lake 
Providence (4-19): Fifty percent 
acreage increase over last year at 
this date. Most cotton open land will 
go to beans. 


Mississippi. W. T. McKinney, An- 
guilla (4-19): Considerable part of 
diverted cotton acreage going into 
beans. Because of severe deficiency 
in subsoil moisture extra early plant- 
ing was done. Beans now up to good 
stands. Some _ being culitivated. 
Without additional] rains full yields 
cannot be expected. 

Missouri. H. V. Seeburger, St. 
Charles (4-21): If we don’t get mois- 
ture it will be hard to raise a crop 
this year. 

Ohio. D. G. Wing, Mechanicsburg 
(4-21): Good corn planting weather 
will decrease soybean acreage. Farm- 
ers just finding out seed is scarce. 
Subsoil still dry although ditches are 
running. 








COMPLETE PLANTS AND UNITS 
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Another Raise in 
1953 World Estimate 


ORLD soybean production in 

1953 is now placed at 664 million 
bushels according to the revised esti- 
mate of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 

This is an increase of 10 million 
bushels from the preliminary fore- 
cast due to increases in official esti- 
mates of U. S. production. 

The 1952 crop of 674.2 million 
bushels was an alltime high. 

It now seems likely that world 
production of soybeans could in- 
crease significantly in 1954. Cana- 
dian acreage probably will expand. 
In fact, Canadians expect that in 10 
years Ontario soybean output may 
reach 20 million bushels, compared 
to 4.4 million bushels in 1953. 

Acreage in the U. S. will expand. 
And, with an indicated shortage of 
edible oils in China-Manchuria, acre- 
age to soybeans in that area of the 
Far East could be expected to main- 
tain at least the 1953 level. 


SOYBEANS: Acreage and production in speci- 
fied countries and the world, averages 1935-39 
and 1945-49, annual 1951-53 1 





Continent and Production 
country 1952 1953 3 1952 1953 3/ 


Acreage 2 





1,000 acres 1,009 bushels 





North America 
Canada 172 2°6 2 4,406 
United States 4 14,333 14,355 2°2,341 
Europe 
Italy : , f 33 
Yugoslavia 
Other Europe 95 { 578 
1.S.S.R. (Europe 
and Asia 
Asia 
Turkey 110 
China proper 
(22 provinces) 290,000 220,000 
Manchuria * 7,400 8,200 125.000 134,000 
Indonesia 5 971 9.700 
Japan 1,013 1,043 19,161 5,315 
Korea 6 590 4,135 
Taiwan 
(Formosa) 55 500 
Thailand 
South America 
Brazil 7 { 2,86: 3,070 
Africa 
Tanganyika 56 49 
Union of South 
Africa 
Total excluding 
Other Europe,” 
U.S.S.R., Chinese 
Mainland and 
North Korea 17,460 17,580 340,420 301,190 





World total 8 38,210 40,6235 674,169 664,025 





1/ Years shown refer to years of harvest 
Southern Hemisphere crops which are harvested 
in the early part of the year are combined with 
those of the Northern Hemisphere harvested 
the latter part of the same year 2/ Figures 
refer to harvested areas as far as possible 
3/ Preliminary 4/ Acreage harvested for 
beans. §/ Java and Madura only 6/ Begin 
ning with 1948 figures represent South Korea 
only 7/ Rio Grande do Sul and Sao Paulo 
8/ Includes estimates for the above countries 
for which data are not available and for minor 
producing countries 

Foreign Agricultural Service Prepared or 
estimated on the basis of official statistics of 
foreign governments, reports of United States 
Foreign Service officers, results of office re- 
search, or other information. Prewar estimates 
for countries having changed boundaries have 
been adjusted to conform to present boundaries 
except as noted 
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COMPLETE FEEDS 
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Centrol Soybean Oil 

Centrol Lecithin 

Central Miracle 
Soybean Meal 


CENTRAL SOYA CO., INC. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


For a complete list of books on the soy 
bean crop and industry and related sub 
jects drop a postcard to Circulation De 
partment, Soybean Digest, Hudson, Iowa. 
Copies of books and other publications 
listed om our pages will be obtained for 
readers when requested, if possible. 


WEEDS. Farmers can now order a 
new publication with descriptions 
and pictures of over 200 weeds com- 
mon to the North Central area. 


Circular 718, Weeds of the North 
Central States, is designed to aid 
farmers in identifying weeds. A sim- 
plified botanical key is included. 

The represents 
agricultural 
USDA 


240-page bulletin 
the joint efforts of 13 
experiment stations and the 


Price is 75 cents a copy. 


For a copy of Circular 718, write 
to the experiment stations of any of 
the following states: 


Ohio, Wisconsin, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
ouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas or Oklahoma. 


COTTONSEED MEAL. A_ research 
program is under way at the South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory to 
develop means of producing eco- 
nomically and regularly cottonseed 
meals that will be suitable for unre- 
tricted use in poultry feeds. 


At the present time cottonseed 
meal is of variable value for poultry 
depending on composition of the seed 
and conditions of processing. 

THE EFFECT OF PROCESSING 
CONDITIONS ON THE NUTRITIVE 
VALUE OF COTTONSEED MEAL 
FOR POULTRY—A REVIEW. By 
A. M. Altschul, Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory, New Orleans, 
La. Poultry Science, Vol. 33, No. 1, 
January 1954, pages 180-185 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FURROW IRRIGATION. Leaflet 
No. 144. Soil Conservation Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Price 5 cents. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
o 4 &. 


2,4-D FOR WEED CONTROL IN 
FIELD CROPS. By J. D. Furrer. E. 
C. 198, January 1953. Extension 
Service, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebr. Use on soybeans not 
covered. 


TECHNICAL WORKING METH- 
ODS FOR ADDITIONS OF LE- 
CITHIN TO CHOCOLATE. By Bert 
Schultz. International Chocolate Re- 
view, 2, 41-42, 1953 (In German). 

AN ELABORATION OF THE 
TOOTHPICK METHOD OF IN- 
OCULATING PLANTS. By A. A. 
Hildebrand, Science Service Labora- 
tory, Harrow, Ontario. Canadian 
Journal of Agriculture Science 33: 
506-507, September-October 1953. 

SURPLUS ANIMAL FATS PROVE 
TO BE A VALUABLE SWINE 
FEED. By E. D. Derrick, T. N. Blum- 
er, and W. L. Brown. A. H. 2. North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Raleigh, N. C. 

COMPETITION BETWEEN BUT- 
TER AND MARGARINE. By Rex W. 
Cox. Bulletin 417. University of 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


RESEARCHES ON THE NATTO. 
I. On the Heat Evolution of the 
Bacillus. II. The manufacture of the 
Enriched Natto. By Masahiro Nakano 
and Teruo Ohta. Food Research In- 
stitute Report, Japan. Vol. 8, June 
1953, pages 18-19. 


FEEDING 


SAFFMEAL. An experiment to com- 
pare the relative value of 41-percent 
soybean oil meal, safflower meal and 
urea (“two-sixty-two”’) as sources 
of protein in steer fattening rations 
was conducted at the Wyoming sub- 
station at Torrington. 

The lot receiving soybean oil meal 


. 


was the fastest gaining lot, while the 
lot receiving “two-sixty-two” was 
the slowest. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that the “two-sixty- 


two” ration was lowest in TDN. 


the “two- 
lowest, but 


cwt. gain 
was the 


In cost per 
sixty-two” lot 
only 13 cents per cwt. lower than 
the soybean lot. Those steers re- 
ceiving saffmeal had the highest 
cost per cwt. gain. In cost per 100 
pounds of TDN and crude protein, 
the “two-sixty-two” ration was the 
lowest and the _ saffmeal ration 
highest. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF 
SOYBEAN MEAL, SAFFLOWER 
MEAL, AND UREA FOR FATTEN- 
ING STEERS. By N. W. Hilston, 
Charles P. Stroble and Leon Paules 
Mimeograph Circular No. 20. Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo 


FATS IN DIET. The need of young 
dairy calves for lipids was studied 
by feeding a “lipid-free” semi-syn- 
thetic milk containing casein, lac- 
tose, minerals and vitamins over a 
period of eight weeks in experiments 
at Iowa State College. Responses to 
various lipid supplements’ were 
evaluated. 


Marked retardation of growth was 
observed after calves were fed the 
lipid-free diet for approximately 
three weeks. About half of the calves 
showed severe deficiency symptoms 
such as scaly dandruff; long, dry 
hair; excessive loss of hair; and 
diarrhea. 


Lipids that prevented development 
of the deficiency symptoms or pro- 
moted prompt recovery were butter 
oil and hydrogenated soybean oil 
plus lecithin. Response to hydrogen- 
ated soybean oil alone was not so 
great as when lectithin also was sup- 
plied. 


Average weight gain for the calves 
fed the lipid-free diet was 10.9 
pounds for the full 56 days; for those 
fed the diet containing hydrogenated 
soybean oil, 30.3 pounds. 
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Limited data indicate 
methyl esters of fatty acids also pro- 


mote recovery. 

LIPID DEFICIENCY IN THE 
CALF. By M. R. Lambert, N. L. 
Jacobson, R. S. Allen and J. H. Zale- 
tel. Journal of Nutrition, Vol. 52, 
No. 2, February 1954. 


ANTIBIOTICS. There was no clear 
evidence that aureomycin enhanced 
the protein utilization of pigs in a 


Florida experiment 


The results of the experiment in- 
dicate that a corn-soybean oil meal 
ration well fortified with minerals 
and vitamins and containing 14.3 
percent of crude protein was just as 
satisfactory for weight gains of 
healthy weanling pigs fed in dry- 
lot as rations containing 17.6 and 20.9 
percent of crude protein 


INFLUENCE OF AUREO- 
MYCIN ON THE PROTEIN RE- 
QUIREMENT AND CARCASS 
CHARACTERISTICS OF SWINE. 
By H. D. Wallace, M. Milicevic, 
A. M. Pearson, T. J. Cunha and M 
Koger, Florida Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Journal of Animal 
Science, February 1954. Volume 13, 
No. 1, pages 177-183. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CRYSTAL- 
LINE AUREOMYCIN AND VITA 
MIN B-12 ON THE PROTEIN UTIL- 
IZATION OF GROWTH-FATTEN- 
ING SWINE. By J. E. Burnside, R. H 
Grummer, P. H. Phillips and G. 
Bohstedt, University of Wisconsin 
Journal of Animal Science, February 
1954. Vol. 13, No. 1, pages 184-199. 
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THE RESPONSE OF YEARLING 
CATTLE TO A FATTENING DIET 
CONTAINING FIVE PER CENT 
ANIMAL FAT. By E. R. Barrick, 
T. N. Blumer, E. U. Dillard and W. L 
Brown. A. H. 3. North Carolina Ag 
ricultural Experiment Station, Ra 
leigh, N. C 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF 
SOYBEAN MEAL, UREA, AND 
TRACE MINERALS FOR FATTEN 
ING STEERS. By Carroll Schoon 
over, Paul O. Stratton, N. W. Hilston, 
Paules. Mimeograph Cir 
cular No. 34, November 1953. Uni 
versity of Wyoming’ Experiment 
Station, Laramie, Wyo 


ADVANTAGES OF USING PEL 
LETED FEED. By Prof. G. C. Ash 
ton. Canadian Milling and Feed, De 
cember 1952. A complete report on 
advantages and disadvantages of us 
ing pelleted feed, as compiled from 
results of experimental tests 
the country, with a bibliography of 
references to pelleting experiment 


USE OF SPECIAL PROCESSED 
SOYBEAN FLOUR IN FEEDS FOR 
YOUNG DAIRY CALVES. By J. F 
Stein, C. B. Knodt and E. B. Ross 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Station, 
State College, Penn. A report of a 
series of three experiment 
ate the use of soy flour in a 
replacement 


ANIMAL FAT 


aCross 


to evalu- 
milk 


AS A FEED IN 
GREDIENT. By O. H. M. Wilder, 
American Meat Institute Founda 
tion. Paper presented before the 
Illinois Feed and Nutrition Con 
ference at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana 


THE USE OF ANIMAL FATS IN 
LAMB FEEDING. By W. G. Kamm 
lade, Jr., and O. D. Butler Pro 
gress Report 1644. Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, College Station, 
Texa 


BUILDING BETTER 
FEEDS. By S. W. Terrill 
of Illinois. Paper presented at the 
Illinois Feed and Nutrition Con 
ference, University of Illinot 
Urbana 


SWINE 


University 


—sbd— 


Record Futures Trade 


Trading in both crude 
and soybean oil meal futures con 
tracts on the Chicago Board of Trade 
et new high Tuesday, 
Apr. 20, when 987 contract 
oybean oil meal for future delivery 


were 


" 
oybean oil 


records on 
for crude 
entered into on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


oybean 


tarted 


Futures trading in crude 
oil on. this exchange Wa 
July 17, 1950, and in 
on Aug. 29, 1951 


' 
oybean meal 


In Grain Driers. too. 


QUALITY is the 
all-important 
factor! 


~SHANZER~ 


GRAIN DRIERS 


IN all the many years they 


have been advertised no 
“price tag” has ever been 
placed on a SHANZER 
Drier! It’s the 
SHANZER doing 


business is to find out first 


because 


way of 


the prospec ts needs... then 
tailor-make to his require- 
ments, the most eflicient Dri 
er set-up possible, at the 
most reasonable price. Pre 
fabric ee specializa- 
lion manufacturing 
know-how ... result in econ 


F 
omies you can profit’ by 


when you do business with 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING CO. 


85 BLUXOME ST. + SAN FRANCISCO 7, CAL. 


* Designers and Manufacturers + 
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GRITS and FLAKES.... from the World of Soy 


@ Control of Churngold Corp. has been acquired by Shedd-Bartush Foods, 
Inc., Detroit, one of the largest manufacturers of margarine. Majority stock 
of the pioneer margarine firm in Cincinnati was purchased by the invest- 
ment firm of J. FE. Madigan & Co. for Shedd-Bartush. 


@ An ultra-modern “push button” feed mill will be erected by General 
Mills, Inc., adjacent to its soybean processing plant at Belmond, Iowa, to be 
operating by the end of the year. With an annual capacity of about 50,000 
tons, it will be equipped to manufacture the company’s full line of feeds. 
A pneumatic unloading system will be included. Practically all ingredients 
will be handled in bulk. 


@ A new sales division with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., was established 
by the Ralston Purina Co., L. C. Stevenson, vice president and general sales 
manager, reports. Curt R. Severson is sales manager for the new division, 
which includes the north half of Georgia and adjacent counties in Tennessee, 
Alabama and South Carolina. 


® Oak B. Smith has been named general sales manager for the Wenger 
Mixer Manufacturing Co., Sabetha, Kans., coinciding with an expanded 
distribution program for the firm’s pellet mills and molasses feed mixers. 


@ J. I. Jackson has announced that he has sold his controlling interest 
in Fort Worth Steel & Machinery Co., Fort Worth, Tex., to Moroney, 
Beissner & Co. and associates of Houston. He will continue as pres‘dent 
and general manager of the firm with no change in policies. 


@ H.C. Shelton has joined the firm of Laws & Overley, Memphis brokers 
in soybean and cottonseed products. He was formerly with Zimmerman 
Alderson Carr Co., and was recently released from a year’s service with the 
Navy as an aircraft instructor. 


@ Charles P. Reid, Sr., chairman of the board of Marianna Sales Co., 
Memphis, soybean and cottonseed brokerage firm, died recently while 
visiting in Florida. He had been associated in the cottonseed products 
business since World War I, and was a past president of the Memphis Mer- 
chants Exchange 


@ Drackett Co.’s soybean extraction plant at Evendale, Ohio, has been 
partially shut down, reports Roger Drackett, president. Output is restricted 
to the firm’s own needs for soybean oil meal. 


@ Victory Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, has announced plans for expansion 
of its storage capacity in Toronto from 3.25 million bushels to 4.25 mil- 
lion bushels. The new elevator, to be built at a cost of $600,000, will 
handle soybeans and barley. 


@ Tom Rist has been named a feed territory manager for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., by G. R. Peterson, central region sales manager of the company’s 
feed and soy division at Clinton, Iowa. He will be in charge of sales in east 
central Wisconsin with headquarters in Madison. He has had a number 
of years of experience selling for McMillen Feed Mills, Inc. 


@ Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, has so!'d its 1-million-bushe! 
grain elevator on the Buffalo River to the George J. Meyer Malt & Grain 
Corp. The elevator was used for flaxseed storage many years. 


@ W. J. Ray, assistant sales manager of the Indianapolis sales division, 


Heads Dannen Branch 


The appointment of E. T. Gumbert 
as manager of the new Dannen 
Mills branch at Omaha, Neb., was 
announced here = 
this week by 
Dwight L. Dan- 
nen, company 
president. The 
Omaha _ branch, 
which will in- 
clude warehouse 
facilities, will be 
formally opened 
May 10. It will 
be located at 36th 
and Elm streets 
in the stockyards district. 


E. T. Gumbert 


Mr. Gumbert comes to Dannen’s 
from Tampa, Fla., where he has 
been manager of the Cargill, Inc., 
office. Prior to his three years with 
Cargill, he was a warehouse ex- 
aminer for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for two years. He is 
the son of E. A. Gumbert, veteran 
grain man who is vice president of 
the grain jobbing division of Dannen 
Mills. 


The new manager received his 
bachelor’s degree in economics at 
Westminister College, Fulton, Mo., 
and his master’s degree in market- 
ing from the University of Chicago 
in 1949. He is a Navy veteran of 
World War II. 


Dannen’s, the largest soybean 
processor in the Missouri Valley, 
plans to purchase a seat on the Oma- 
ha grain exchange. 


Inedible Fats Course 
“Inedible Fats and Fatty Acids” 
is the subject of the sixth short 
course sponsored by the American 
Oil Chemists’ Society. It will be held 
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For HIGH QUALITY and UNIFORMITY 
they depend onESSO HEXANE 


More and more industries are using 
dependable Esso Hexane to meet proc- 
essing and chemical requirements. 
You will find Esso Hexane is always 
conveniently available with precise 


characteristics to meet your needs. 


b ood ft { wily ou can G 


@ UNIFORMITY — Made in modern re- 
fineries from carefully selected 
crude oil sources. 


@ PURITY 


avoid non-recoverable residues. Low 


High purity that helps 


non-volatile content. 


@ MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY— 
Can be shipped promptly from Bay- 
town, Texas, or Bayonne, N. J. 
when you want it, where you want it. 


@ EFFICIENT SOLVENT RECOVERY— 


Piew Maat, 
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epen 


Be sure to contact us for full informa- 
tion on the spec ifications and ( harac- 
teristics of Esso Hexane. Our techni- 
cians are always ready and willing to 
assist you. Don’t delay — write or call 
our office nearest you — today. 


d on Esso Hexane 


Narrow boiling range allows com- 
plete removal from extracted oil and 
meal. 

HIGH OIL RECOVERY-—Results from 
“balanced solvency.” Recovered oil 
has good color and refining proper- 
ties. 

MODERN HANDLING METHODS — 
Separate tank storage, pumping 
lines, tank cars and trucks are used 
throughout all Esso Solvent han- 
dling operations. 


$soO 


PETROLEUM 
SOLVENTS 


SOLD IN: Maine, N. H,, Vt., Mass, ® LL, 
Conn., N. Y¥., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., D. C., 
Va., W. Va.,, N. C., §. C., Tenn., Ark., la 
ESSO STANDARD Oil COMPANY 
Boston, Mass.—New York, N. Y.—Elizabeth, 
N.J Philadelphia, Pa Baltimore, Md. — 
Richmond, Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, 
5. C. — Memphis, Tenn. — New Orleans, La. 





3emis Bro. Bag Co., transferred Apr. 1 to the company’s general offices 
in St. Louis. He will be assistant to S. M. Spencer, supervisor of textile 
bag sales for Bemis. Mr. Ray joined Bemis in 1933 at Indianapol's. 


@ Sarwat Montassir, head of the vegetable soap and oil industries divi- 
sion, National Production Council and Department of Industry, Egypt, was 
a recent visitor at the USDA Southern Regional Research Laboratory, New 
Orleans, La. He was interested in securing the latest information on vege- 
table oil extraction and processing, 


@ “Foreign Trade Losses Hurt You!” is an article by Mississippi Congressman 
Frank E. Smith in April Progressive, discussing stake of U. S. farmers in 
foreign trade and damage done by restrictive trade policies. 


@ Seymour Weinstein has been appointed technical director of Niagara 
Filters division, American Machine and Metals, Inc., East Moline, Ill. He 
was formerly central district sales manager for Niagara with headquarters 


in Chicago 


@ Dr. A. J. Dirksen has been appointed director of sales development 
for American Potash & Chemical Corp. He joined the firm early in 1953 
and has been acting as eastern representative of the company’s sales de- 
velopment department. He headquarters at the New York office. 


@ Institute of Food Technologists will hold its annual convention at the 
3iltmore Hotel in Los Angeles, Calif., June 27-July 1. For further information 
write Col, Charles E. Lawrence, national executive secretary, Institute of 
Food Technologists, 176 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Il. 


@ H. W. Dahlberg, Jr., has been appointed assistant to Howard F. Roderick, 
vice president in charge of International Minerals & Chemical Corp.’s 
phosphate chemicals division, Chicago, Hl. He has been a member of the 
firm’s research division since 1945. 


@ John W. Evans, Montevideo, Minn., American Soybean Association 
director and former ASA president, was married to Lela Maxwell Simons 
at Seattle,.Wash., Mar. 22. They will be at home at Easthome Farm, 


Montevideo. 


@ Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., has sold two registered yearling 
Brown Swiss bulls from its research farm for export to the Dominican 
Republic. The country is acquiring the bulls as a step in improving and 
expanding its dairy herds. 


’ 


@ Lyman A. Meriwether, 47, general manager of the Taylorville, IIl., soy- 
bean plant of Allied Mills, Inc., died suddenly of a heart attack Mar. 27. 
Prior to July 1, 1953, he was superintendent of operations and was first 
employed by Allied Mills in 1932. 

@ The Freedom Foundation has awarded the George Washington honor 
medal to the tractor and implement division, Ford Motor Co., for its 
motion picture, “The Hope of Tomorrow,” which it describes as “An out- 
standing achievement in helping to bring about a better understanding 
of the American way of life.” 

@ Edward A. Livingstone, vice president of the Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
has been elected to the board of directors; W. J. Thomas, general manager 
of the tubular products division, has been named a vice president of the 
company 

@ The Chase Bag Co. plant at Goshen, Ind., was visited recently by a team 
of eight prominent industrialists from West Germany, as part of a five- 


at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pa., Aug. 15-20. 


Topics to be included are economic 
and technological trends, recovery 
and handling of inedible fats and 
fatty acids, technology and applica- 
tions of inedible glycerides, and pro- 
duction and application of fatty acids 
and derivatives. 


Information about the short course 
may be obtained from the Society’s 
office, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, Ill., or from the chairman of the 
short course committee, Dr. Daniel 
Stern, Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory, Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


Illinois Appointments 


The board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois is expected to ap- 
prove the appointment of Louis B. 
Howard, Tom S. Hamilton and 
Harold W. Hannah to top three posi- 
tions on the staff of the University’s 
College of Agriculture. 

Howard, associate 
director of the II- 
linois Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 
is slated to be 
named dean of the 
College, director of 
the Experiment 
Station and director 
of extension service. 
He will replace 
Dean R. R. Hudel- 
son. 

Hamilton, head of 
the division of animal nutrition, is 
expected to be named associate di- 
rector of the Experiment Station to 
replace Howard. 


L. B. Howard 


Hannah, professor of farm law 
in the department of agricultural 
economics, is being presented for 
board approval as associate dean of 
the College. 


The appointments become effec- 
tive Sept. 1. 
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Better products for your farm . - 
products 


— 


Cargill Creative Processing is constantly looking for 
new uses, and new processing methods like these: 





BETTER PRODUCTS for your live- BETTER PRODUCTS for corn raisers BETTER MARKETS because 8&8 dif- 
itable poultry through process- stock because of Nutrena’s cre- because of creative breeding ferent farm products are sold 
ing by Cargill's feed affiliate. ative processing. and processing. in Nutrena Dog Food 


| souyeny ex Tac TED 

| LINSEED Of MEAL 

Orne 
BETTER MARKETS for your flax- BETTER MARKETS & PRODUCTS for BETTER MARKETS for your bean BETTER MARKETS for your flax 


seed because Cargill creatively you because of high-quality crop because Cargill is process- crop when Cargill is processing 
processes and sells Linseed Oil. soybean meal Cargill processes ing and improving the oil and selling the linseed meal 


a + P 
=| ~*~, 
ay 
Callag 
x».  Cciiallll OSES: but. wo Res > 
HERE IS HOW Cargill helps get your grain into a more usable form. terminal elevator—again perhaps one of Cargill's. Finally, you 


First, your grain goes to a country elevator—-perhaps one of grain is likely to go to a processing plant, where 75’% of all farm 
Cargill's. Then, it is shipped (with your neighbor's grain) to a products end up to ve made into things to be eaten or used, 
So 28 SITIO, 








et 





CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 


This is how Cargill is telling the importance of processors to farmer-readers of papers 
like The Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer, Dakota Farmer, Montana Farmer-Stockman, etc. 
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week study of leading paper processing and packaging plants in this 
country, The tour is being conducted by the U. S. Foreign Operations 
Administration. Purpose of the tour is a study of American methods to 
effect lower costs and higher productivity in West German plants. 


@ Frank A. Weil has been appointed southern representative for Blaw- 
Knox Co.’s chemical plants and Buflovak equipment divisions. He will be 
located in the Birmingham office and will serve the five-state area of 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi and South Carolina. He has been 
with chemical plants division for seven years as principal prccess engi- 
neer and supervisory process engineer. 


@ Little Giant Products, Inc., Peoria, Ill, has purchased the complete Ine 
of row-crop sprayers formerly manufactured and sold by Kupfer Products, 
Inc.. Madison, Wis. All facilities have been moved to Little Giant’s Peoria 
plant, and the sprayers are now in production. 


@ Bulletin No. 903-A of chemical products division, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., 2191 West 110th St., Cleveland, Ohio, lists the firm’s com- 
plete line of fatty alcohols and gives data on them. 


@ Creation of a new feed ingredient sales department within the phos- 
phate chemicals division of International Minerals & Chemical Corp. has 
been announced. It will incorporate the former feed phosphates depart- 
ment. Gladwin A. Read, formerly sales manager of the feed phosphates 
department, has been made manager of sales development. 


@ Mrs, Tucker’s Products, Sherman, Texas, has installed a complete pilot 
plant for the study of mellorine and frozen desserts. Project will be con- 
ducted by E. M. Deck of products service department. Plant will be in 
charge of Charles Galyen, a graduate in dairy technology at the Uni- 
versity of Missour! 


@ William H. McEnally has been appointed sales manager of the standard 
products division of the Fairfield Engineering Co., Marion, Ohio. Firm 
markets a complete line of feed mixers, hammermills and bulk bins 


® A detailed flow sheet of the refining, deodorization, hydrogenation and 
related operations of the modern plant of Mrs. Tucker’s Products at Jack- 
sonville, Ill., appeared in March 1954 Food Engineering. 


@ Dr. Cloy B. Knodt, professor of dairy husbandry at Pennsylvania State 
University, has been appointed cattle specialist at General Mills’ Larro 
Research Farm. He has won wide recognition for his work with the feed- 
ing and management of dairy calves and for his studies in the field of 
ruminant nutrition 


@ At the annual meeting of the Chicago Association of Grain Commis- 
sion Merchants, J. Orville O’Neill of Shearson-Hammill & Co. was e ected 
president to succeed Robert H. Gardner. Other officers elected were: Rich- 
ard L. Kennedy, Jr., Harris Upham & Co., v-ce president; Edward F. Thomp- 
son, Jr., Lamson Bros. & Co., treasurer; and Leonard J. Paidar, Goodbody 
& Co., secretary. Newly elected directors were Kennedy, Myron Ratcliffe 
and William E, Ferguson. 


@ Brown-Allen Chemicals, Inc., Staten Island, N. Y., announces the appoint- 
ment of M. B. Sweet, 9100 S. Park Ave., Chicago, as its agent in that city. 
Julius A. Baggiani will be in charge of specialty oil sales for M. B. Sweet. 
Products include paint vehicles, lithographic oils, caulking oils and foundry 


core compounds. 


The Day Co. Expands 


The Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
one of the nation’s largest manufac- 
turers of dust control and bulk ma- 
terial storing and handling equip- 
ment is expand- 
ing production 
facilities with the 
purchase of a 
factory building 
at 1153 16th Ave., 
S. E. 

A. B. Osgood, 
president of the 
Day Co., states 
that the new fa- 
cilities provided 
by plant number 
two will be used 
to manufacture equipment for their 
custom-built dust control systems. 


A. B. Osgood 


New Pillsbury Branch 


A Pillsbury feed and soy branch 
operation will open this month in 
East St. Louis, Ill., to expand and 
improve formula feed service to 
Pillsbury’s Illinois and Missouri 
dealers in that area, it was an- 
nounced by Clyde H. Hendrix, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., vice president, and 
head of the company’s feed and soy 
division. 

“Increased business in Illinois and 
Missouri has necessitated this move,” 
Hendrix stated. This is the third 
expansion in_ feed facilities an 
nounced by Pillsbury within the past 
several weeks. 

The building which Pillsbury has 
leased to house the new branch of- 
fice and distributing facilities is lo- 
cated on First Street about one block 
north of the main entrance to the 
National Stock Yards. ‘Truckers 
coming to this famous market will 
be able to take advantage of ‘back- 
haul’ loads,’ Hendrix said. The 
branch facilities will serve all Pills- 
bury dealers and customers within 
a radius of 150 miles of St. Louis. 
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PROCESSORS ! 


DON’T SCRAP WORN 
BREAKER BARS 
LET US SAVE YOU MONEY 
WE REBUILD THEM WITH 
HARD SURFACING 


FRENCH EXPELLER SHAFTS REBUILT 
TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
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Serving The Soybean 








> : \ 
The Chicago, Ill., laboratory is es ’ 2 ee es, The Des Moines, Iowa, labora- 
equipped with the most mod- i" ig . tory with all the latest equip- 
ern equipment for refining Sead SS .. “y F ment for refining oils. 
soybean oils. e iL 4 


e Chicago, Ill. 


9 So. Clinton St. Bldg. 


e Des Moines, Iowa 
e Memphis, Tenn. 
e Little Rock, Ark. 
Chemical Laboratories e Blytheville, Ark. 


The Oil Refining Department at the s 
to serve you. Memphis, Tenn., laboratory, with a + Cairo, Ill. 


capacity of 150 refinings daily. 
e Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 


MAIN OFFICES: 265 SOUTH FRONT ST. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
SPECIALIZING IN SOYBEAN OILS — CAKE —MEALS — FEEDS 


“Over ONE BILLION dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.” 
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Watch a Case Combine in soybeans. Notice how briskly it steps along, even when 
the going is tough. Scoop a handful from the bin. You’ve never seen cleaner 


beans with less cracking. Search the ground behind the combine . . . see how it 
has gobbled up about everything. The operator will tell you how nice the Case 
Combine runs, how quick and easy it is to adjust, how satisfactory all around. 
Check with soybean buyers. You'll find that many prefer Case-threshed beans 
because they’re clean and whole. Ask around any farm neighborhood. Chances 
are you'll hear stories of Case Combines saving crops too tough for others. 
J. I. Case Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 


‘Built like a threshing machine”’ with rugged steel cyl- 
inder, extra-long straw rack, and incomparable Case Air-Lift 
Cleaning, the six-foot Model “A” (top) is America’s favor- 
ite. On the PTO of an economical 2-plow tractor like the 
Case “VAC,” the Case 5-foot “F-2” Combine (bottom) is 
outstanding. They can’t be beat in grains and seeds, either. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
and SERVICES 


CONVEYOR. Lightweight construction of Seedburo’s 
Model “R” Aluminum Hytrol Conveyor provides porta- 
bility not usualy found in standard conveyors. Now, 
with low cost attachments available for all Model “R’s”, 
old and new, additional conveyor advantages can be 
obtained. 

A hydraulically-operated, adjustable undercarriage 
allows raising or lower- 
ing the top end of the Hy- 
trol to the exact position 
desired, from 5 to 35 de- 
grees. A roller carriage 
mounted at the feeder 
end of the Hytrol adjusts 
from 18 to 35 inches. 
Both carriages are equip- 
ped with four-inch, swiv- 
el steel casters for easier 
moving. 

In addition, a gravity feeder section is available for 

mounting on either end. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 5c, 

Hudson, Iowa. 


GRAIN BIN. Butler Manufacturing Co.’s introduction 
of an improved grain bin is timed with expected larger 
harvests in 1954. 

The new bin incorporates such features as longer 
body sheets for faster, easier erection, all bolted con- 

struction backed up 
with new weather 
sealed washers that 
insure positive pro 
tection against 
moisture. 

Extra strength 
has been built in 
where it is most 
needed, such as the 
heavier, wider door 
that can be tightly 
closed and locked 
with two heavy- 
duty door latches, 

in place of the usual one, to insure a tightly-closed and 
sealed bin. 

To speed up the handling problem, the new Butler 
bin has a weather-sealed door in the roof. When the 
grain is ready to be stored all that’s necessary is to turn 
the door handle and open the roof door. After the bin 
has been filled, close the door and securely latch by 
turning the door handle. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 5d, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


GAS CONVERSION. Liquid petroleum conversion fo1 
the Power-Crater engine in the WD-45 tractor is an- 
nounced by Allis-Chalmers. 
Equipment for operating the WD-45 on L-P gas is 
installed at the factory. 
A combination carburetor 
is used for either gasoline 
or L-P fuel. 

The fuel tank is 
mounted in front of the 
radiator. Outward ap 
pearance of the tractor is 
not altered nor is the op- 
erator’s vision impaired 

For further information write Soybean Digest 5c, 
Hudson, Iowa. 
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Soybean Growers Know-- 


VA vl 
every -man, every capable 





CHASE representative 
is backed by 

107 years 
experience 


EVERY CHASE BAG 
REFLECTS THE KNOW-HOW 
OF 107 YEARS 


) 
Cunse)— 


miTiwass BAG 
paSTED VALVE 


CHASE MULTIWALL 
BAGS 


CHASE TOPMILL 
BURLAP BAGS 


CHASE COTTON 
BAGS 








You can’t put your problem in more cap- 
able hands ... You can’t put your product 


in better bags. 


ORDER CHASE BAGS TODAY! 


* See your ‘‘C'’-Man, or write Dept. 38-E 
ne 
y/ 
; 


A 


“ay 4 
a SINCE 1847 


CHASE BAG company 


Genera " OF ce 309 West lack f ] r yo 6 lilo 


y 


f 
———} 


JO BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICE ' CA 





PRATER 
ROTARY 
AIRLOCK 
FEEDER 


FOR SMOOTHER, 
MORE EFFICIENT PROCESSING 


The Prater Rotary Airlock Feeder links your 
processing operation into a_ tightly-knit, 
smooth running circuit. It seals off the bot- 
tom discharge of dust collectors, preventing 
air from leaking into the collector and feed- 
ing dust out of the system as it is collected. 
It is also used to feed granular materials into 
the processing equipment against pressure 
at a pre-determined rate! 


If you’re converting to the solvent method of 
extraction, be sure to include the Prater Pul- 
verizer and Prater Rotary Airlock Feeders as 
part of the system. With them, Prater offers 
years of experience serving the soybean in- 
dustry, plus up-to-date recommendations to 
make your operation satisfactory in every 
respect, 

The Prater Rotary Airlock is built in two 
sizes, 8" and 10” requiring '3 HP and % HP 
respectively. It is furnished as a complete 
“package unit” or may be purchased without 
motor, 


Write today for free new bulletin. 


PRATER 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1527 S. 55th Court : Chicago 50, Illinois 


CROP DRYER. Lennox Furnace Co. has entered the 
crop drying field with a unit known as the “Crop- 
master,” which it is distributing nationally 

In the Cropmaster, as in all Lennox heating equip- 
ment, safety is one of the top engineering features. 
Special new safety controls—including electric eye shut 
off—are incorporated in the new 
equipment. 

An exact balance of heat and 
air volume is essential for effi- 
cient drying at minimum fuel 
and power cost. This precise 
heat-air ratio is available in the 
Lennox Cropmaster. 

A primer, explaining the ad- 
vantages and techniques of crop 
drying, has been prepared by 
Lennox engineers with the as- 
sistance of the Department of 4 
Agriculture and several agricultural schools. For a free 
copy write Soybean Digest 4h Hudson, Iowa 


STEEL STRUCTURES. The Brookville Manufacturing Co. 
is now manufacturing and supplying all-steel fully-in 
sulated structures of a design similar to the Universal 
buildings formerly produced and sold by Blaw-Knox Co 

The Brookville firm has also completed arrange- 
ments to meet the future servicing and expansion need 
of users of existing Blaw-Knox Universal buildings. 

Paul L. Erdner, president of Brookville Manufactur- 
ing, says all of the popular features of the Universal 
buildings have been retained in Brookville designs, and 
improvements in the matter of flexibility for future 
expansion have been added. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 5e, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


BAG CARE. A booklet outlining a series of helpful 
tips on the care and storage of multiwall paper bags has 
been issued by Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills. The 
Sago eat ee ;s manufacturer feels that 
Ls ellis valuable time and un 
; necessary expense can be 
pais Ta ges saved by multiwall paper 
i] Lo i bag users if they will fol 
| he ; low these tips. 

For further informa 
tion write Soybean Digest 

5a, Hudson, Iowa 


GRAIN STORAGE. How to avoid grain losses due to 
insects and rodents is the subject of a new informative 
folder published by the Douglas Chemical Co., manu- 
facturer of grain sprays and fumigants 

This handy guide to better storage practices gives 
actual figures to show exactly how much infestation can 
cost in cold cash. It then lists and illustrates the insects 
that cause most of the serious damage to stored grain and 
describes simple, practical, step-by-step methods to 
eliminate that damage and the resulting losses. 

Ask for “How to Protect Farm Stored Grain for 
Greater Profits.’ Address Soybean Digest 4b, Hudson, 
Iowa. 


SPRAYER. An all-purpose farm sprayer designed to 
apply liquid nitrogen solutions (non-pressure type) and 
for weed and insect control has been developed by the 
Broyhill Co. 

The new sprayer can be mounted either on a rugged 
Broyhill trailer or the tractor itself. One of the features 
is the four-way hinge flexibility of the 21-foot aluminum 
spray booms. The booms are folded when traveling. 

For further information concerning this unit write 
Soybean Digest 4e, Hudson, Iowa 
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See your 


BUTLER 


contractor for... 


BUTLER 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you 
7461 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. 
96) Sixth Avenue, $.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn, 
931 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Ala 
Dept. 61, Richmond, Calif 


Se¢, PR pour? 


Manufacturers of Oi] Equipment 
Steel Buildings + Farm Equipment 
Cleaners Equipment + Special Products 
Factories located at Kansas City, Mo 
Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond Calif 


Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn. 


# 


BOLTED 


He can help you build storage facilities now to take 
advantage of fast tax amortization and storage-use 
guarantees. Butler bolted steel grain tanks meet the re- 
quirements of the U.S.D.A. Commercial Storage Program. 


You can have Butler bolted steel grain tanks up and ready to fill weeks 
ahead of other types of construction. Butler’s precision-formed and 
punched steel sections— plus the construction experience of your Butler 
contractor’s crew— make erection quick and easy. 


Fast erection, teamed with the low initial cost of Butler tanks, helps cut 
your per-bushel cost of permanent storage facilities. Low upkeep of 
Butler bolted steel grain tanks means further savings. The tank sections 
are sealed and bolted firmly to assure years of fire-safe, weather-tight 
storage. A two-coat bond on the heavy-gauge steel sections guards against 
rust and corrosion. 


See your Butler contractor right away! He'll plan new facilities to 
match your exact needs. And he'll give you a price on a complete instal- 
lation—with Butler bolted steel tanks for 

fire-safe, low-cost grain storage. Write for 

the name of your nearest Butler contractor 

and free folders by mail. 











Look for Large 1954 Exports 


OUTLOOK. The soybean industry 
is moving toward a level of produc- 
tion well above 300 million bushels a 
A crop of around 340 million 
in prospect for 1954, based 

intentions to plant in 


yeal 
bushels 1 
on farmer 
March 

The question is, can such a high 
level of production be maintained 
on a profitable basis to growers? 

The answer appears to be an em 
phatic yes, but depends at least in 
the next few years on further de 
velopment of the soybean export 
market 

It looks like exports during the 
current season might total, if not 
exceed, 45 million bushels. But in 
the opinion of several experts here 
this is only the beginning of an 
expansion in the foreign market for 
oybeans 

These officials believe that exports 
during the 1954-55 marketing year 
of 75 million bushels are not only 
possible, but are probable if the crop 
is as large as now anticipated 

They point out that foreign cus 
tomers are now accustomed to U. S. 
soybean Our prices so far have 
been competitive in most markets 
even the relatively high prices of the 
current season 

Some bean men feel that within 
a few years there is a potential for- 
eign market for as many as 100 mil- 
lion bushels of beans a year 

Even with a crop as large as 340 
million bushels, the price outlook 
for the 1954-55 marketing season ap 
pears to be pretty good. Under such 
conditions, prices to growers would 
be expected to drop below the loan 
rate of $2.22 a bushel during the 
harvest peak 

At the same time, export and 
processor buying would be expected 
to start fairly early in the season, 


and a large volume of beans would 
go under price support. Nearly 32 
million bushels went under support 
this season, though practically all of 
this was redeemed by the first of 
April. 

With exports anything like 75 mil- 
lion bushels, prices would move 
above the loan rate as the marketing 
season developed 


DROUGHT. Discussion of pros- 
pects for a large crop of beans this 
year could be academic if the 
drought situation worsens. 

Weather Bureau is enough con- 
cerned about drought that it has 
issued a second national weather 
bulletin summarizing current 
drought conditions and showing 
charts illustrating the drought pat 
tern of 1936 

The main point the bulletin brings 
out is that a drought started during 
the winter may recur the following 
summer after temporary relief in 
May 

The Weather Bureau doesn’t pre- 
dict drought for the coming summer. 
But its charts for 1936 show that 
the dust bow] area in the summer of 
1936 had normal or above normal 
rainfall during May of that year. 


BUTTER. Details of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation butter dis- 
posal program still were not settled 
last week, though several decisions 
had been made 

One is that the pilot disposal pro- 
gram has been discarded. When 
USDA begins to move its butter 
surplus, disposal operations are to 
be on a national scale 

Another is that officials are pretty 
well agreed a big part of the surplus 
will have to be moved into the ex- 
port market. One top official has 


>t 


By PORTER M. HEDGE 


Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 


said that the plan tentatively agreed 
on is to offer as much as 150 million 
pounds of the surplus to foreign 
buyers as soon as the program starts 
It appears that countries behind 
the Iron Curtain, and particularly 
Russia, wouid offer the most prom 
ising market for surplus butter. One 
reason is that Russia needs butter 
and wants it. Another is that any 
attempt to unload the U. S. surplus 
to Western European’ countrie 
would tend to upset her regular 
suppliers, including New Zealand 
There’s considerable disagreement 
among the experts as to the effect 
of lower butter prices on use of 
margarine. Recent butter price cut 
to as low as 59 cents a pound are 
not believed to have cut into mar 
garine use to any appreciable extent 


COTTONSEED OIL. Officials are 
now pretty well convinced that the 
trade will need to purchase back a 
part of the CCC stocks of cottonseed 
oil—perhaps as much as 100 to 150 
million pounds 

Prices of cottonseed and soybean 
oil have approached the 15-cent- 
minimum domestic sales price for 
cottonseed oil. It’s believed that the 
15-cent minimum, crude basis, will 
act as a ceiling and prevent oil prices 
from going on up 

Some domestic users have already 
expressed interest in CCC oil. Offi 


clals say there is no need to rush in 





Telephone: Webster 9-2055 





Members: Leading Exchanges 
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BROKERS VEGETABLE OILS, ANIMAL FATS 


327 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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to buy, since users can obtain all especially pronounced 
they will need at the 15-cent price, April-September period 


with adjustments for refining, loca- 


tion and quality STORAGE. 


anticipating 


SKIM MILK. CCC is moving its with soybean 
surplus dry skim milk stocks into spite of the outlook for a large crop 
ahead of harvest of of beans. This doesn’t mean officials 


there might 

nowever | Wlarket Street 
The they have no specific plans for ob 
taining additional 


feed channel 


the soybean crop aren’t conscious 


Purchase of CCC drv kim milk 
must be made before Se pt ] 
milk must be mixed in animal or 


Nov 1, and It's recognized that 


poultry feed before NO 


must be certified as used in addi- producing corn and 
> @ proble m next fall other items of interest to the industry, 


tion to normal purchase storage will 


USDA has a little over 589 million 
pounds of dry skim milk in stock 
now close to 300,000 ton The sales 
price for feed 3!2 cents a pound 
in most state 4 cents in seven west Should a 


uncertain as 


ern state Acquisition cost wa states like Illinois 
16.73 cent probable USDA 
Announcement of the program more steel bins 
ay USDA “doe not believe the pally for corn 
ale of CCC-owned dried milk for if the corn crop is adequately) 
feed use will seriously affect the care of, the grain and oilseed crop: 


market for other feed supplement in big corn states 


The dried milk will be used largely space 


to make up for the current shortage CCC has just 
of soybean meal, before the new bushels of new bin capacity. All of 
this is intended for the 


crops come In 


“It has beer imated that pro area. Approval 


duction of oybean meal in the construction 


1953-54 vear will be around three million bushels of new elevator stor 


] ] 


quarters of a million tons below the age capacity, 
production a year earlier, and the that not more 


effect of thi reduction will be bushels of this 


be a_ storage 
soybean space 
oybean state — 


if there is a good corn crop. How 
ever, even the extent of plantings is Rate 10c per word per issue. 


of uncertainties about drought 
develop in 


purchase still 
torage, princi 
thought is that 


find enough 


approximately 


during the next fall. Practically all the new 


elevator storage being built under 
the CCC occupancy guarantee pro 
gram also is in the Plains states, 


ISD MITICLE ls é 10 
USDA officials are not rather than in the main corn and 


“nal 
difficulty soybean halt 


this fall, in 





We invite the readers of THE SOY 
BEAN DIGEST to use MARKET 
the heavy STREET for their classified advertis 
if you have processing machinery 
laboratory equipment, soybean seed, or 


advertise them here 


ay nothing Minimum insertion $2.00. 











FOR SALE—ALL MODELS ANDER 
son expellers, French screw press 
es, flaking and cracking rolls, 
tack cookers, desolventizers, filter 

taken presses, Anderson rotary tube 

dryers, meal coolers Pittock & 

Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa 


Iowa, it’s 


FOR SALE—15 ANDERSON EX 


100 million 
pellers; 10 Shriver and Sperry Fil 


Plains wheat ter Presses 42”x42” to 12”x12"; 
been viven to Anderson & Louisville Rotary 


200 Tube Dryers; Ro-ball and Rotex 
Screens; Hammer Mills. Send us 
doubted a list of your Idle Machines—Con 


100) million olidated Products Co., Ine., 52 
» available by Bloomfield St., Hoboken, N. J 








JONES-HETTELSATER 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


34 YEARS as 
Designers and Builders 


* 


FLOUR MILLS 
ELEVATORS 


* 


FEED & SOYBEAN PLANTS 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 
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MARIANNA 
SALES COMPANY 


MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 


Dealers in 
Soybean and Cottonseed 
Products 


Brokers in 
Soybean and Cottonseed 
Meal Futures 


Members 
Memphis Merchants Exchange 


American Feed Manufacturers Association 


Tel. 37-8585-89 





WATERLESS APPLICATION 
of Inoculants 


not casi 

and cling to them 

water i added. Obs« 

farmers not.ced that the 

fre flowing, humus base 

LEGUME.AID quickly coats 
seed They tried ap 

without water and 


ful results 


LEGUME-A 


Man farmers now use 
LEGUME.-AID without first 


mo.stening the seed, although 











printed directions will not be 
changed intil government 
agronomists approve water 
less appl.cation Until then, we suggest that those who wish to try 
it app LEGUME AID without water on only part of their seed 
and moisten the rest. Then compare results. Trade information on 


request 


‘LA 
Oe, 
< 4 Agricultural Laboratories, Inc. 


1322 Chesapeake Ave. Columbus 6, Ohio 


7he \NOCULANT in the CARTON 


Tell your dealer you want LEGUME-AID 





ILLOTSON 


CONSTRUCTION 


COMPANY 


T 
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730270030 
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MILL AND 
OMAHA ELEVATOR 


Nebraska | \ | D 


Let us send a list of our many clients for whom we 
have designed and constructed grain elevators, feed 
mills and warehouses. 
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@ FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS for January 
and February as reported by Bureau of the Census. 
(1,000 lbs.) 


PRIMARY MATERIALS: FACTORY PRODUCTION AND CONSUMP 
TION, AND FACTORY AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS 
FEBRUARY 1954-JANUARY 1954 


Factory Factory Factory and 
Primary materials production consumption warehouse stocks 
Feb Jan Feb Jan Feb. 28 Jan. 31 
1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 
Cottonseed, crude 165 43,105 
Cottonseed, refined? 188 1 33.279 141.8 31 ] 1,152,554 
Peanut, crude$ IF 51 53 23 3,028 4,241 
Peanut refined 3,¢ 395 2,73 ) 5.254 
Corn, crude 19,68) ‘ 20,061 1 3 14,749 
Corn, refined lt x 18,611 18,498 16,98 K 4.898 
Soybean, crude 7 6 433 07.8) 36,11 142,94 
Soybean, refined 2s 81,25 15,000 99 466 
Coconut, crude } 60,680 69 403 
Coconut, refined 18 27,98 27 , THe 22,544 10.691 16,249 
Vegetable foots 
(100 basis) 21,313 23,288 13,993 l 43.456 43,776 
*Revised Commodity Credit Corporatior i S. Department of Agri 
culture reported 922,388 
by them on Feb. 28, 1954. §Data on production and stocks held at crude 
oil mill locations, collected by Agricultural Marketing Service U. Ss 
Department of Agriculture Data for stocks of crude coconut oil are 
on a commercial stocks basi ind do not include fis € for stock piles 


000 pounds of refined cottonseed oil owned 


of strategic oils 


FACTORY CONSUMPTION OF VEGETABLE FATS AND OILS, BY 
USES, DURING FEBRUARY 1954 


Edible products Inedible products 


& 
ish 
greases 


Lubricants 


& 


Chemicals 
nedible 


Shortening 
Margarine 


i 
Other 


Cottonseed, refined 
Soybean, crude 
Soybean, refined 
Vegetable foots 
Hydrogenated cotton- 
seed oil, edible 
Hydrogenated soy 
bean oil, edible 
Hydrogenated 
vegetable oil 
other, edible 
Fatty acid stock 


a 


@ STOCKS ON FARMS. Soybean stocks on farm 
Apr. 1 are estimated at nearly 37 million bushels, com- 
pared with 60 million bushels a year earlier, according 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture crop reporting 
board. Farm stocks are the lowest for Apr. 1 since 1948 
and 5 million bushels below the 10-year average 

Disappearance of soybeans from farms during the 
January-March quarter totaled 43 million bushels. In 
the same quarter last year, only 24 million bushels 
moved from farms. The heavy disappearance this quar- 
ter reflected the relatively favorable prices received for 
soybeans. Most of the 1953 soybeans placed under gov- 
ernment loan have since been redeemed 

Farm stocks are largely concentrated in the North 
Central states with that area accounting for more than 
90 percent of the total U. S. farm stocks. Illinois, the 
heaviest producing state, has 9 million bushels. Iowa 
is second with nearly 7 million bushels and Minnesota 


third with 5 million bushels still on farm 
SOYBEAN STOCKS ON FARMS APR. 1 (1,000 bu.) 


Average Average 
1953 1994 3 1953 


9 669 36,640 
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@ PRICES. Average price r ceived by farmers, effec- 
tive parity price and price support rates (Dollars per 
bushel.) 


Average price National 
Average Farm Price Eifective as percent average price 
parity of parity support rate 


Feb. 15 Mar. Mar. 15 Mar. 15 1953 1954 
Mo4 9 1954 is4 crop crop 


i€ 


4A mara 
SOYBEANS. No. 2 Yellow: Average monthly price per bushel at Illinois 
country shipping points, 1946 - to date dollars) 
Year Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar.Apr. May June July Aug. Sep. Avg 
312 312 3.30 3.17 3.14 3.25 
400 414 3.79 3.19 2.73 3.66 


0 250 277 220 


1946-47 20 3 3.62 
47-4 
948-4 


4) 


) 
2.94 


to hipments of shortening and edible 
in January were 307,272,000 pounds; in February 
316,667,000 pound 


@ SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION of the 1953-54 


oybean crop reported by Agricultural Marketing 
Servi (1,000 bu 


1952-53 a) 


@ FUTURES MARKETS. Volume of futures trading 

in most agricultural commodities increased in March, 

according to the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s re 
port based on Commodity Exchange Authority 

in fats and oil howed considerable increase 

The volume in soybeans and soybean oil 


above the level of March of last 


The volt igu follow, all markets combined, 
for March 1954, and percent of increase, compared with 
February and March 1953 

Percent increase 


Commodity March 1954 compared with 


Feb. 1994 Mar.1953 
704,748 000 b 47 22 
616.020 000 Ib 715 149 


400 600 tor 45 144 


@ INSPECTIONS. Soybeans, inspected by grades and 
percent, as reported by USDA’s Agricultural Marketing 
Service 

SOYBEANS: INSPECTED RECEIPTS, BY GRADES, AND PERCENT (1) 


Oct.-Mar Oct.-Mar March February March 
1952-5 153-54 1955 1954 1954 (2) 


Grade 
1.000 bu 1000 bu. % 100 bu. % 1000 bu. % 1000 bu. % 


9 7 6 6 398 4 4.75 35 
32 45 », 995 
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ANSWERS! 


to your questions about 
AEROGLIDE GRAIN DRIERS 


Why install an Aeroglide 
grain drier now? 


While the mechanical elimination in 
small grains is definitely established 
as a trend, driers in elevators are 
more the exception than the rule. For 
this reason, your Aeroglide drier will 
never pay you better profits than 
right now! Remember, the first grain 
handlers in any particular area to in- 
stall drying equipment are the ones 
that benefit most. Grain which is 
turned down because of moisture is 
business which can never be regained by your ele- 
vator. No longer can moisture elimination in grain 
be left to sun and wind 


Will my Aeroglide drier 
actually pay its own way? 


Yes. An Aeroglide drier is the most 

profitable piece of equipment in any 

grain elevator regardless of size! 

During the drying season it is com- 

mon practice to run the units 24 

hours per day and many owners have 

reported profits up to $450 per day 

In virtually every installation, the 

driers have completely amortized their first cost in 
a matter of months. One owner actually paid for his 
drier installation in 52 days! 


What will it cost me to dry 
grain with my Aeroglide drier? 


The operating cost of the Aeroglide drier is 
believed to be the lowest of any com 
mercial unit available! In records kept on 
various installations, it has been shown 
that the total cost of drying, including fuel 
oil and electricity required, is approximate 
ly six-tenths of a cent per bushel of grain 
This cost, figured on corn and beans, is 
based on a moisture extraction of 5 per 
cent. The gross cost, including amortization, 

maintenance of the equipment, etc., will 

usually total 2 to 2'2 cents per bushel 

The drying cost for wheat, oats and similar 

small grains is considerably lower than the 

figures quoted 


May we answer more of your ques 
tions? Contact us today for free, 
illustrated literature about the Aero 
glide grain drier! 


Aeroglide Corporation 


Biome] 4, )) felelemy A) 4 RALEIGH, N. C PHONE 6422 





WESTERN 
‘NU-SEME’ BAGS 


Individually selected highest quality bags — 
— with edges sewed by 
OUR EXCLUSIVE patented process — 
TAILOR MADE FOR 
THE SOYBEAN INDUSTRY 


YOUR LABEL PRINTED IF REQUIRED 


Send for full information on 
‘NU-SEME’ BAGS 
y, ’ ii ) 


Call, 6. 


1101 W. 38th ST. — CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phone CLiffside 4-7700 
also manufacturers of 
NEW BURLAP BAGS NEW COTTON BA 





A Sales Record of More Than 


12 MILLION 
SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 


DP-OK-CC-V 
For Better Results—Longer Life—More Capacity 
‘Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not a Sideline” 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 











TANK TRUCK 


SOYBEAN OIL HAULING 
OUR SPECIALTY 


STILLPASS TRANSIT CO. 


CONTRACT HAULERS 
Inter and Intra State Tank Truck Operators. Edible Oils 
4967 Spring Grove Avenue Mulberry 6102-6103 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio If no answer call Grandview 5529 








@ PROTEIN PRICES. Retail protein price report for 


Apr. 15, by Protein Economics and Research Council. 


Price per Ib. 
of protein(3) 
paid by 
Food Retail price(1) % Protein(2) consumer(4) 
Beef 
Chuck Roast $0.54 Ib 1 $3.07 
Hamburger 0.42 Ib 5 2.08 
Round Steak 0.86 Ib 5 4.72 
Cheese 
Cottage 0.24 12 oz. box 
Cured Cheddar 0 68 Ib 
Chicken 
Frier, ready to cook 0.55 Ib 
Eggs, Fresh 0.58 doz 
Fish 
Haddock, Frozen Fillet 0.48 Ib 
Salmon, Canned Pink 0.53 Ib 
Lamb, Leg 0.75 ib 
Milk 
Evaporated 0.15 14'2 oz. can 
Fresh, Whole 0.22 qt 3. 2 
Non-fat, Dry 0.40 Ib 35.6 0.97 
Pork 
Chops 0.87 Ib 13.3 6 07 
Ham, Whole 0.70 Ib 14.7 4.19 
*Soy Flour 0.20 Ib 50.0 0 40 


(1) Estimated retail prices reasonably representative of current U. S 
prices on basis of spot checks and price trends Must be adjusted to 
meet local conditions. (2) Percent protein, Composition of Foods, U. S 
Dept. of Agriculture, Agriculture Handbook No. 8 Foods may vary 
appreciably from these values. (3) In estimating the price per Ib. of 
protein in the above foods, all carbohydrates are arbitrarily calculated 
at 10c per lb. and fats at 30c per lb. The dollar value of vitamins, min- 
erals and water is considered negligible on a pure chemical market 
basis The balance is charged against protein (4) The proteins consid- 
ered in this report are all of animal protein nutritive quality 

The Protein Economics and Research Council, Inc., (PERC), 311 Pammel 
Court, Ames, Iowa 

Reported by soy flour processors, not by PERC 


@ EXPORTS. U. S. exports of soybeans and oil for 
February, as reported by the Foreign Agricultural 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Soybeans 2,501,109 bu 
Soybean oil 
Crude 17,921,872 Ibs 
Refined, but not further processed 1,093,164 Ibs 
Refined, deodorized and hydrogenated 3,380 Ibs 
Converted to a soybean equivalent basis the exports 
for February amounted to 4,318,653 bushels. 


SOYBEAN EXPORTS (1,000 bu.) 
—Season— —Monthly Data— 
Oct.-Feb Oct.-Feb, Feb Mar Feb Mar 
1952-53 1953-54 1953 1953 1954 1954* 


19,686 29,780 2,256 1.659 2,501 1,750 


*Unofficial estimates based on boat loadings and inspections. Official 
U. S. Bureau of the Census data except for March 1954 


@ STOCKS. Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion’s commercial grain stocks reports. (1,000 bu.) 


Mar. 30 Apr. 5 Apr. 13 Apr. 20 Apr. 27 
U. S. Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Domestic Markets 
Atlantic Coast 1,417 983 539 506 508 
Gulf Coast 2,344 2,132 1,776 1,534 1,449 
Northwestern and Upper 
Lake 1,3 
Lower Lake 5,3. 
East Central 4 
West Central, Southwestern 
& Western 1,422 1,432 1,471 1,434 1,400 
Total current week 12,295 11,460 10,606 10,023 
Total year ago 9 628 9,048 8,014 7,595 
U. S. Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Canadian Markets 
Total current week 25 67 38 
Total year ago 201 201 201 
Total North American Commercial Soybean 
Current week 12,320 11,527 10,644 
Year ago 9,829 9,249 8,215 


@ IMPORTS. Imports of soybean seed admitted into 
the U. S. under the federal seed act from July 1, 1953, 
to Mar. 31, 1954, totaled 258,600 pounds compared with 
61,400 pounds for the same period a year earlier, re- 
ports U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Seed imported in March totaled 4,900 pounds com- 
pared with 7,200 pounds in March 1953. 

All seed imported was from Canada. 


@ SHORTENING. Standard Shortening shipments re- 
ported by the Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, 
Inc., in pounds. 
Apr. 3 7,398,203 
Apr. 10 8,145,001 
Apr. 17 10,040,881 


§ 22 699 
70 4,847 
57 234 


76 1,056 9 
35 5,442 5.3 
2 2 


< 322 


1 1 
5 5 


1 
3 
36 4 5 
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@ PROCESSING OPERATIONS. For February and 


March. Reported by Bureau of the Census. 


PRIMARY PRODUCTS, EXCEPT CRUDE OIL, AT CRUDE OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS: PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND TRANSFERS, AND 
STOCKS, MARCH 1954-FEBRUARY 1954 


Shipments and End of month 
Unit Production transfers stocks 


Products of 
meas- Mar Feb Mar Feb Mar. 31 Feb. 28 
1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 iv4 


ure 
404,459 
) 475 24 


SOYBEANS: RECEIPTS, CRUSHINGS, AND STOCKS AT OIL MILLS, 


BY STATES. MARCH 1954- FEBRUARY 1954 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Receipts at mills Crushed or used Stocks at mills 
March February March February Mar. 31 Feb. 28 
1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 
438.024 640 06: 966,175 1,568,901 1,708,444 
(2 25,32 
681 200 


139 691 


107 639 


‘ Receipts exceeded by reshipment ously received and 
held in the tate { S eceipt re on n basis, excluding transfer 
between mills (2) Included ( 


ir¢ for individual companie 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION AND STOCKS AT OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS, BY STATES, MARCH 1954 - FEBRUARY 1954 


Crude oil (thousand pounds) Cake and meal (tons) 
Production Stocks 


March February Mar. 31 Feb. 28 March February Mar. 31 Feb. 28 
1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 


Production Stocks 


Hlino 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansa 
Kentuch 
Minnesota 
Mi ppi 
Missouri 

| 





Additional Copies of the 


1954 


SOYBEAN BLUE BOOK 
$400 


American Soybean Association 


Hudson, Iowa 
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ERUAARA: 
SERVICE 


@ ECONOMICAL 
@ EFFICIENT 
@ EXCELLENT 


ROLL GRINDING 
AND CORRUGATING 


Our roll grinding and corrugating facilities 
are unequalled, anywhere. For your con- 
venience, we maintain two of the largest 
and most modern plants in the country. 


Whatever your need may be, from the 
smallest to the largest—we can supply any 
standard or special unit elevator, in regu- 


lar or special steel construction. 


All types, for every operation, with stand- 
ard screw or special design. In regular or 


stainless steel. 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


The ESSMUELLER Contax 


Engineers @ Manufacturers 


1228 S. 8TH ST. ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 





and carryover were TRENDS AT A GLANCE 


Futures No. 2 Soybeans, Chicago export, crushing 
3 | 2 NEAR FUTURES SOYBEANS 


0 vie 2h about 40 million bushels below a 
year earlier. 


An unofficial processor report 
howed 19 or 20 million bushels of 
oybeans were crushed in March, a 
urprise to the trade since it had 
been reported many plants were 
hutting down 

Stocks of soybeans in all po ition 
on Apr. 1 totaled 117 million bushel 
the smaliest for that date in five 
years, USDA reported; and compared 
with 147 million bushels a= year 
earlier. 

Included in Apr. 1 stocks were 
farm stocks of nearly 37 million 
bushels; interior mills and elevators 
17 million; terminals 11.5 million; 52 

million at processing plants; and 36, 
000 owned and stored by Commodity 
Credit Corp. 
Disappearance from an estimated 
total crop of 272.5 million bushels 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL, DECATUR, BULK was 155 million bushels. 

Farm stocks of soybeans were 
about cleaned up in April with the 
exception of a small bushelage that 
may be marketed following seeding 

There was a good export demand 
Jeans were being shipped out of 


March 


98 


% 
Chicago to gulf ports. 


94 
92 | The government's announcement 
that it would sell dried milk at bar 
sa pene 20 == gain prices, cottonseed oil sales and 
the government’s butter disposal 
plan had little effect on the markets 
though it was figured that the skim 
milk sales might slow down the ad- 
CRUDE VEGETABLE OILS, TANKCARS vance in the soybean oil meal 
wu market. 
” % There was a temporary decline in 
the soybean futures market follow 
ing the Chicago Board of Trade an 
nouncement that increased initial 
minimum margin requirements on 
May and July soybean speculative 
futures contracts to 50 cents pei i 
bushel from 40 cents effective Api Dollars per bushel 
28. September and following months 
will remain at 30 cents per bushel. 


Dollars per ton protein - - 41 protein 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL BULK 
@ SOAPSTOCKS. Acid soybean 
oapstocks delivered Midwest ad 
vanced from 7%4 to 8 cents a pound 
during April Raw soybean soap 
stocks advanced from 342 to 344 
cents. 


' 
‘ 
‘ 
U 
t 
U 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
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Soybeans Cottonseed TRENDS ATA GLANCE 
‘ pe ae Soybean fatty acids CRUDE SOYBEAN OIL 


April Markets 


Wak PSYCHOLOGY resulting 
from the critical situation in 
Indonesia plus a supply of soybeans 
too small to meet the needs of proc- 
essors and the export market pushed 
oybeans to new six-year highs in 
April. The price of meal was also 
close to the record established in 
1947 : 
Supplies of beans remaining for — oer 952-53 953~ Dollars per ten 
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call Phillips 


fast service 
on top quality 


He NaANC, / 


Order Phillips 66 Hexane and be assured of 
quality! Pure and uniform with no light ends 
or heavy residues, Phillips 66 Solvents are 
made to rigid specifications. And Phillips has 
adequate loading facilities for prompt ship- 
ment. Write us for information about solvents 
for all extraction industries. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Special Products Division 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 N. FIRST ST. 


one 
g 


os 


Seuvce it 45 Stale, 


AMSCO 


EXTRACTION SOLVENTS 


Our specialization can mean this 


to you: the right solvent, at the 
right place, at the right time. 
When the problem calls for sol- 
vents, call on AMSCO! 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


230'N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. * 155 E. 44th St., New York V7, N. Y.* 8600 S. Garfield Ave., South Gate, Los Angeles, Cal. 





